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Studebaker Land Cruiser 


White sidewall tires and whee! discs available on al! models at extra cost 


The “next look” in ears 


MERICA expects the unexpected 
from Studebaker—and here it 
is—the “next look” in cars! 
It’s a breath-taking new car—a 
dynamic new triumph of Stude- 
aker’s tremendously popular new 
ideas on automobile designing. 
Paced by a sensationally ad- 
vanced Studebaker Champion in 
the low price field, this is a com- 
plete line of completely new 1950 


New 1950 


Studebakers—truly inspired cars! 

Every car has increased wheel- 
base length and over all length— 
the new performance of higher 
compression power—the revolu- 
tionary riding comfort of self-sta- 
bilizing Studebaker coil springs. 

Stop in at a nearby Studebaker 
showroom the very first chance 
you have. See this 1950 Studebaker 


—the “next look” in cars. 
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“Most tooth loss comes from gum troubles,” say dentists. 


Fight Tooth Decay 
and Gum Troubles Both! 


New dental research proves you can help prevent tooth decay 
as you guard your gums—this doubly-effective Ipana way!" 











Dentists warn that to save your teeth, 
you must fight tooth decay and pro- 
tect your gums both. For you can’t 
have healthy teeth without healthy 
gums! 


*The Ipana way protects both! 


1. Between regular visits to your den- 
tist, brush all tooth surfaces with 
Ipana after every meal. (Ipana’s spe- 
cial alkaline cleansing formula helps 
prevent tooth decay—leaves teeth 
cleaner.) 





2.Then massage gums the way your 
dentist advises. (Ipana’s unique for- 
mula also stimulates circulation—pro- 

. “ motes healthier gums. Feel the invig- 
DENTAL RESEARCH SHOWS HOW orating tingle!) 





rs! IPANA FIGHTS TOOTH DECAY! Give your family this doubly-effec- 
e]- Scientific research now proves that every tive Ipana care. Refreshing Ipana 


time, any time, you use Ipana, it helps fight leaves your breath cleaner, your mouth 
tooth decay by effectively reducing and keep- _ fresher, too. Get Ipana today! 






er ing down acid-forming bacteria. No other 

lu- paste or powder is more effective for this pur- 

ae pose. Moreover, Ipana helps remove sticky, 

x8. bacteria-trapping deposits that invite decay. 

er 

ce Product of Bristol-Myers 
er 





veactuer cons’ 'PANA for Both! 
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The Styleline De Luxe 2-Door Sedan 


Get all these EXTRA VALUES 
with the Most Beautiful BUY of all! 





WORLD'S CHAMPION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE ¢ FISHER BODY 
STYLING AND LUXURY ¢ CENTER-POINT STEERING ¢ CERTI-SAFE 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES with DUBL-LIFE RIVETLESS BRAKE LININGS 
FISHER UNISTEEL BODY CONSTRUCTION * CURVED WINDSHIELD with 
PANORAMIC VISIBILITY © LONGEST, HEAVIEST CAR IN ITS FIELD, with 
WIDEST TREAD ¢ 5-INCH WIDE-BASE WHEELS plus LOW PRESSURE 


TIRES © EXTRA ECONOMICAL TO OWN—OPERATE— MAINTAIN 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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First Ladies 


| 

HEN PRESIDENT HARDING moved into 

the big house on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue in Washington, D.C., a directive 
was issued by the new First Lady. She 
ordered all window shades raised « 
Inaugural night so that the crowd out- 
side could see into the Executive Man- 
sion. “It’s their White House,” she 
said. ‘‘Let them look in if they want to.” 

This statement epitomizes the life 
and manifold tasks of America’s First 
Lady. Her private life is reduced to a 
few odd moments stolen from an ap- 
pointment-packed day. Her every act 
either reinforces an old precedent or 
establishes a new one. Official hostess 
of the nation from the time Martha 
Washington inaugurated her Friday- 
night levees, each First Lady inherits a 
job which matches that of her husband. 

Some First Ladies have risen above 
the routine of state dinners and formal 
receptions to become part of the Amer- 
ican legend. During the War of 1812, 
the glamorous Dolly Madison stayed 
in the Executive Mansion long enough 
to save many state papers from the 
British invaders. Frances Cleveland, 
First Lady at 22, captured the fancy of 
the nation when she married the Presi- 
dent in the White House. 

Edith Wilson guided her desperately 
stricken husband through his last, pain- 
ful days in the Presidency. And Eleanor 
Roosevelt shattered tradition at every 
turn by traveling the length and breadth 
of the land and working indefatigably 
for the underprivileged. 

Always the President’s right hand, 
the First Lady receives thousands of 
communications importuning her aid, 
her influence, her money. Nor are po- 
litical considerations forgotten, for as 
Rutherford B. Hayes once pointed out: 
‘Mrs. Hayes may have no influence 
with Congress, but she has great in- 
fluence with me.” 
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Litrte LuLu 





See? Kleenex* ‘Pops-Up’ too! 


Little Lulu says: QUICK AS A RAGEIT— 


KLEENEX TISSVES POP UP ONE ATA TIME. NO 





FUMBLING, NO WASTE WITH KLEENEX. 


SAVES MowEY/ YoUR BEST BUY IN Tissues! 


© INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PRODUCTS CO Wr mw REG. U.S PAT. OFF \ 
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Lewis is a “photographer in fiction.” 


Carl Van Doren: “He is a 


... tall flame.” 


Photographer in Fiction 


“DED” LEwIs, a gangling, freckle- 

faced boy, grew to manhood in 
Sauk Center, Minnesota. Sinclair Lewis, 
a keen-eyed observer of the American 
scene, grew to literary stature in 
Gopher Prairie, the mythical town in 
his best-selling novel, Mazin Street. 
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During the transition period, Lewis 
listened with a keen, alert ear to the 
sounds of his country and wrote inces- 
santly. The result was an accurate trans- 
lation of fact to fiction which has won 
for Lewis the first Nobel Prize for liter- 
ature ever awarded an American writer. 
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IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP— 
HANDSOME-LOOKING HAIR 


Remember, water is no Hair Tonic. 
But on the other hand, don’t 
plaster your hair down with (ak 
greasy, sticky products f 
which cover hair and scalp 
with a dirt-catching scum. ‘oa 
Healthy-looking hair must Vi 
have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Krem!! It’s never been duplicated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And your scalp to give it a ‘wake-up’ 
you'll like to feel Krem! working on __ tingle. It always keeps hair and sealp 
feeling SO CLEAN. Also excellent to 
lubricate a dry scalp and dry hair— 
to remove dandruff flakes. 


Haucthe cloan-cats Kum -tGpe 
. Lain thats att 







A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 


IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil base. It will 
never dry your hair as so many cream and liquid shampoos which contain drying detergents do. 
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Immortal Lovers 


N THE BANKS of the River Adige in 

Verona, Italy, brushed by low- 
hanging willow trees, is the tomb of 
Juliet Capulet—poignant reminder of 
history’s most tragic love affair. Stone 
seats and a bust of William Shake- 
speare, who immortalized Romeo and 
Juliet, invite meditation on the epic 
love story of the 14th century. 

Romeo Montague was in love with 
the maid of the House of Capulet. But 
the Montagues and Capulets were bit- 
ter foes, so the lovers were wed in 
secrecy. To avoid a family-arranged 
marriage, Juliet took a potion which 
gave her the semblance of death. Un- 
aware of the trick, Romeo found her 
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“dead,” and took his own life. When 


Juliet awakened and realized what had 


happened, she joined Romeo in death. 
The story of the lovers of Verona has 
been celebrated in prose and poem. So 
deep are its roots that few can say where 
fact leaves off and fiction begins. But 
for present-day Veronese, the memories 
of Remeo and Juliet are as fresh as the 
flowers on the maiden’s grave. There 
are 4,000 Juliets in Verona, and any 
one of them can point out for tourists 
the old Capulet castle and the immor- 
tal balcony (above) where once a girl in 
love may have said: 
O Romeo! . . . be but sworn my love, 


And Ill no longer be a Capulet. 
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But it didn’t last. 

|took Alka-Seltzer ..:.. 
And got RELIEF fast. .°-- 
When your tablets get down to 4, 

That's the time to buy some more. 


Buy an EXTRA package, too— 
That's the wisest thing to do. 


Alka - 
Seltzer 


All drugstores 





1. Trappers must obey state hunting 
laws and avoid cruelty to animals. 


3. This gray fox means “big money.” 
Lads skin and stretch their pelts. 


Gloves destroy human scent near 
traps. License must be displayed. 


4. “Big Jim” Smith posts prices, buys 
pelts, gives boys tips on trapping. 


Back-yard ‘Trappers 


pag Boy hasn’t dreamed of being 
‘a trapper in the vast North Woods? 
Near Ridgefield, Connecticut—a scant 
55 miles from New York City—that 
dream comes true every winter. Here, 
youngsters operate trap lines in near-by 
woods and along frozen stream beds. 
12 
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Valuable mink and fox are scarce, 
but muskrat, squirrel and skunk are 
plentiful. Many boys start a college 
fund with the proceeds of their season’s 
catch. But for all, the big thrill lies in 
being on their own—grown-up trap- 
pers in their own back yard. 
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FORMEFIT 
| Oke) 


No matter what your figure faults, 
Life Bra and Life Girdle by Formfit 
correct them faultlessly. It’s all in 





the exclusive Formfit way they're 
tailored to work together, and to 
LIFT, MOLD, CORRECT, .HOLD — all 
at one time. Be fitted, at any of - 
the better stores. You'll know then 
why more women wear Formfit than 
any other make! 


Life Bras from $1.25 
High Life Girdle shown $16.50 
Other Life Girdles from $7.50 


IN “4 
Ory fy 
Set a hwettheal of a Figure 


FORMIFIT COMPANY © CHICAGO + NEW YORK 












Voices 


of Destiny 


ICERO, WEBSTER, Lincoln, Bryan— 
through the ages, the voices of 
world leaders have evoked bravery, in- 
spired confidence and struck fear into 
the hearts of listeners. Men have come 
to know statesmen, scientists and show- 
people more by their tones than by the 
sentences they spoke. 

Beginning with his first Fireside 
Chat, the voice of Franklin Roosevelt 
became a symbol to the people who 
four times elected him to the Presidency 
of the United States. Even those who 
consistently voted against him grudg- 
ingly admitted that his voice was a 
magnificent instrument of persuasion 
that established rapport between a 
President and his people. Through de- 
pression and war, his words held out 
an elementary hope, but it was the 
buoyant confidence in his voice that 
inspired a nation. 

In the staid halls of Britain’s Parlia- 
ment, amidst England’s bomb-shat- 
tered cities, a man with the tenacity of 
a bulldog conveyed his daring to a 
nation on the brink of military defeat. 
The thunderous defiance in the voice 
of Winston Churchill fired his country- 
men; and England, her back to the 
wall, fought and won a great conflict. 

Today, when telephone wires and 
radio waves can flash a man’s words 
around the world, the public has be- 
come as familiar with the voices of 
destiny’s children as though all the 
world were made up of next-door 
neighbors. 

The National Academy of Vocal 
Arts has recently selected the most 
characteristic voices of our time. On 
these pages are people whose voices, 
for some outstanding quality of timbre 
or tone, have made them known, loved, 
hated, respected, feared or admired by 
people in every corner of the earth. 
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John L. Lewis, leading figure in many 
labor disputes, has the most pugna- 
cious voice, the Academy declares. 


Sir Stafford Cripps, England’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is said to 
have the “most paradoxical” voice. 
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Lauren Bacall’s first movie made her Winston Churchill is conceded to be 





a star. It was her voice, voted the “sex- one of the great orators of history. His 
iest,” which attracted most comment. voice was chosen the most theatrical. 





Dean Acheson, our Secretary of Leo Durocher, dynamic manager 
State, is a polished diplomat. His of the New York Giants, is the 
voice was described as the suavest. owner of the “most explosive” voice. 
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Little Man, Big Heart 


Hs” Y ANYONE FELT that Jimmy Sa- 
vo would quit show business be- 
cause one leg had been amputated. 
Somehow, the puckish comedian 
seemed indestructible. So when Jimmy 
turned up for a club date shortly after 
the operation, few were surprised, all 
were delighted. 

Actually, Jimmy was only concerned 
about concealing his handicap, but he 
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needn’t have worried. When he heard 
his cue, the theatrical firehorse in him 
took over and, discarding his cane, he 
strode out on his artificial leg. 

Jimmy’s wife, Nina, has always been 
his most devoted audience. This began 
when she was a cub reporter and he 
told her, ‘‘“Give me a good write-up and 
I'll marry you.” They’ve been satisfied 
with the results ever since. 
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* Enjoy fascinating “armchair trips” to faraway scenic wonderlands with View- 
Master full color pictures that “come-to-life” in amazing three dimensions. See 
South America, Hawaii, Palestine, Switzerland, England, Vatican City, the Holy 
Land, Italy,and American National Parks and Cities. Children enjoy “trips” to the 
Zoo or to Fairyland with View-Master Wild Animal and Fairy Tale picture Reels. 
Over 300 seven-scene Reels for use in View-Master Stereoscopes and Projectors now 
available at Photo, Gift, Department Stores. Exciting gifts for children and adults. 
See for yourself! Stereoscope $2.00. Reels 35c each, 3 for $1.00. 


Send 10c for 76 pp. catalogue 
ASK TO SEE and list of nearby dealers. e 


("( EUIASTER SAWYER’S Inc., Portland 7, Oregon 


Send View-Master catalogue to 
“STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES Address 


City- ____Zone__State 






Name 
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“Sam is part of me. A long time ago,when 
I was still very young, I learned that.” 
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“Sam jumped between us, covering me. 
There was a shot, and Dermot fell dead.” 


“We had our wedding breakfast. Then my 
brother Dermot came in—with a pistol.” 


el 
~ 
* * 
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“I thought we could start fresh here. I 
long to be where nothing can hurt me.” 


Memorable Make-Believe 


EEL NINE OF Under Capricorn, Alfred 
Hitchcock’s drama of raw human- 

ity and clashing forces in 19th-century 
Australia, runs for nine and a half min- 
utes, one of the longest screen takes 
ever made. While such a scene is a se- 
vere test for cameramen and techni- 
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cians, the most intense pressure falls on 
the star—Ingrid Bergman. 

Her mobile features speaking as elo- 
quently as her voice, Miss Bergman, as 
Lady Henrietta Flusky in the Warner 
Brothers film, tells why she will always 
love her ex-convict husband. 
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Sand 254 hr special Catog offer! 


© New 1949 Lionel Train Catalog in full color. 

© Sound Effects record of train Whistle and Bells. 

© Eight full-color model Billboards for Sonny's Layout. 
* Railroad layout Planning Book for ‘*Pop’’. 
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MAIL COUPON FOR 
1949 COLOR CATALOG 


LIONEL TRAINS, P.O. Box 258 

Madison Square Station, New York 10, New York 
I enclose 25¢ for Special Offer’’—including 40-page full- 
color Lionel Train Catalog, Sound Effects Record, 8 Mini- 
ature Billboards, and Railroad Planning Book for ‘‘POP’’. 
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Growth of 


a Leader 


r was 1916, and the defenses of the 
Philippines were being tested by the 
U.S. Army. Suddenly the commander 
fell ill, and Lieut. George Marshall, a 
young Virginia Military Institute grad- 
uate, was hastily ordered to draw up a 
plan of defense. The operation was car- 
ried out with misgivings, but when it 
ended the Army chief said: ‘‘George 
Marshall is the greatest military genius 
of America since Stonewall Jackson.” 
Then came World War I, and George 
Marshall’s face began to reflect a first- 
hand acquaintanceship with suffering. 
But his organizational ability helped 
to win the Argonne and the war. 
Slowly Marshall moved up the Ar- 
my’s ladder of command. Finally, in 
1939, President Roosevelt appointed 


him ‘Chief of Staff over the heads of 


34 general officers who were his seniors. 
Earnestly, he set out to mold the great- 
est striking force in history. 

Then war broke over the world again, 
and Marshall’s face grew older, more 
deeply lined. He had once called war 
the greatest human tragedy, and per- 
sonal loss intensified this belief. One 
day in 1944, he told his wife that her 
son had been killed in action in Italy. 

At last the war ended. Now Marshall 
wanted only to “fix things up at Lees- 
burg,”’ his Virginia home. But the call 
to duty came again, and he could not 
refuse. To war-shattered China he 
went, then home again, to assume the 
duties of Secretary of State. 

Today he is retired to Leesburg at 
last. The lines in his face are deeply 
etched, and his hair has turned iron 
gray. But the face of George Marshall 
will ever bespeak a lifetime of service 
to his nation and to humanity. 
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1. George Marshall at the age of three. 
Ahead of him lay almost 50 years of 
unselfish service to his country. 


1. Once he dismissed a_ tentative 
$20,000-a-year business offer: “My 
country trained me as a soldier.” 
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Unable to win an appointment to 
West Point, Marshall was a top 
cadet at Virginia Military Institute. 





5. He became Chief of Staff when 
our defense needed bolstering. In 
war, attack was the watchword. 
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General Pershing gave Marshall the 
highest praise Black Jack could of- 
fer: “He understands the military.” 


When he retired, President Truman 
said of him: “General Marshall is 
the outstanding man of the war.” 
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They Never 
F orget a Face 


' pmay 9 FAME is the sole qualification 
for joining the distinguished gather- 
ing of wax personalities at Madame 
Tussaud’s fabulous museum in London. 
How the individual acquires his fame 
doesn’t matter one false eyebrow to 
this 147-year-old side show that still 
packs in 3,000 visitors a day. 

If, like Harry S. Truman, you are 
elected President, your double will soon 
be exchanging waxy stares with George 
Washington, Theodore Roosevelt and 
a host of other Chief Executives. But 
a sensational crime will earn you a 
spot in the Chamber of Horrors—where 
you will rub stuffed shoulders with 
Jack the Ripper or Lizzie Borden. 

Your double will charm or chill 
museum visitors as long as your fame 
lasts. When they begin asking “Who's 
that?” your effigy will be quietly re- 
placed by a current favorite. 

The museum prides itself on the life- 
like quality of its figures. Constant at- 
tention preserves the illusion. For ex- 
ample, on this page, Shakespeare is 
having his genius dusted off for the 
day’s performance. Sir Stafford Cripps’ 
handkerchief is whipped out to polish 
the noted statesman’s glasses, and Na- 
poleon’s famous forelock is combed at 
the exact angle which the Little Dic- 
tator affected before Waterloo. 

An alarming and not-infrequent sight 
at Tussaud’s is a visiting potentate 
peering at himself. Sight-seers are in- 
clined to stand back and wait breath- 
lessly. They’re never quite sure which 
figure will walk away. 





CREDITS 
Photos: Page 6, Acme News Pictures, Inter- 
national News Photos; 8, !0 and 16, Graphic 
House; 12, 20 and 21, International News Photos; 
14-15, Wide World, European, Mirror Features 
from Transatlantic News Features and _ Inter- 
national News Photos; 18, Warner Brothers, 22, 
Blau from Pix 
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Chore men want 


SINGLETON 
Or 010 -fUcce underweur 


comport! 


e > 


If you like things “easy” and “trim’ 
at the waistline and prefer one-piece 
convenience—then Jockey Singleton 


is for you. 


No buttons to come off. You merely cern saeanenss aii 


step into Singleton, pull it up and 
you're all set. Truly a quality gar- 
ment, Jockey Singleton is trimly knit 
of Durene* yarn that is long lasting, 
super absorbent, softer and smoother. 


And it has the famous Jockey con- 





struction for protective comfort. Look 
for the “Y-Front” on the garment— 
it’s your assurance that you're getting 
the famous Coopers product. 

Ask your Jockey dealer soon for 
the modern version of the union suit, 
Jockey Singleton. 


Be modern... wear knit support underwear... 


insist on the Jockey * label 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
licensees: Canada, Moodies; British Isles, Lyle & Scott; Australia, 
Speedo; New Zealand, lane-Walker-Rudkin; Switzerland, 
Vollmoelier; Colombia, Ego; Italy, Sacit; France, Verdier, 
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Coronet’s Family Shopper 
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qm. FRY ARE SAFE on this bicycle 
with two stabilizing wheels. When 
they grow older and beg for a two- 
wheeler, vou remove the extra wheels and 
use them on a wagon or wheelbarrow. 
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A THIMBLE, KNIFE and needle-thread- 
er have been combined in one 
compact, finger-fitting device. The knife 
and needle-threader are fastened to the 
side of this handy sewing accessory. 





gag ony Then slip your lucky 
coin into this specially designed gold 
or silver circle, hang it from watch 
chains, bracelets or necklaces. Can be 
had in sizes to fit most U. S. coins. 


[EITHER SNOW NOR RAIN will ruin 
suits, hats, coats or dresses sprayed 
with this water-repellent solution. 
Colorless and quick-drying, the treat- 
ment lasts until the next cleaning. 





- AND SHINE With this electric clock 
which throws a winking beam of 
light into your eyes. If you don’t react 
to the beam, the clock compels you to 
get out of bed by buzzing in your ear. 





NYONE CAN roll out foolproof, paper- 
A thin piecrusts with this plastic dough 
roller. Eight small rollers attached to a 
circular frame prevent sticking and 
assure uniform thickness in less time. 


For answers to all shoppin ri i star i self-addressed envelope CT 
24 , swers toa 1Opping queries senc am pec addresse 1 = CORONET 


to Coronet’s Family Shopper Department, Coronet Blidg., Chicago 1, 
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Ff OUTSTANDING HITS! 


Alexander Korda’s Great Productions! 


Vivien Leigh . . . Laurence Olivier . . . Gertrude Lawrence 
. - - Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. . . . and many other outstanding 


screen stars! The world’s largest 16mm film library, IDEAL 
PICTURES Corporation, makes these film triumphs available 
now for 16mm movie projector owners (nontheatrical use) 
. only at IDEAL offices and associated distributors that are 
listed below. Write today for information on quick convenient 
rental of these fifteen memorable Korda hits: 


THAT HAMILTON WOMAN LYDIA REMBRANDT 

HENRY THE EIGHTH CATHERINE THE GREAT THE CHALLENGE 

FOUR FEATHERS ELEPHANT BOY JUNGLE BOOK 

DRUMS THE THIEF OF BAGDAD H. G. Wells’ THINGS TO 
MEN ARE NOT GODS THE MAN WHO COULD COME 

THE GHOST GOES WEST WORK MIRACLES 


IDEAL OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. e Boston, Mass. e Chicago, Ill. e Cincinnati, O. ¢ Dallas, Tex. « Denver, 
Colo. e Des Moines, Ia. ¢ Detroit, Mich. « Honolulu, T.H. e Indianapolis, Ind. e Kansas City, Mo. 
e Los Angeles, Calif. e Louisville, Ky. e Memphis, Tenn. e Miami, Fla. e Minneapolis, Minn. « New 
Orleans, La. e New York, N.Y. ¢ Oakland, Calif. e Oklahoma City, Okla. e Portland, Ore. « Rich- 
mond, Va. e Salt Lake City, Utah. ASSOCIATED DISTRIBUTORS: B. E. George, Hawthorne, Pa. « 
John Ott Film Library, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. e Film Center, New York, N.Y. « Audio Film Center, Chicago, 
Ill. ¢ Cinema, Inc., Boston, Mass. e Sunray Films, Inc., Cleveland, O. e Photoart Visual Service, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. e International Film Bureau, Chicago, Ill. e Locke Films, Inc., Kalamazoo, Mich. « Swank 
Motion Pictures, St. Louis, Mo. e D. K. Hammett, Inc., Portland, Me. e Art Zeiller Co., Inc., East Orange, 
N.J. e Kunz Motion Picture Service, Philadelphia, Pa. « Kunz Motion Picture Service, Scranton, Pa. « 
Kunz Motion Picture Service, Baltimore, Md. e J. P. Lilley & Son, Harrisburg, Pa. e Twyman Films, Inc.. 
Dayton, O. e James E. Duncan, Rochester, N.Y. e« Audio Film Center, San Francisco, Calif. 
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XPANDABLE SLIPPERS that grow with 
baby’s foot are the answer to moth- 
er’s prayer and father’s wallet. They’re 
skidproof and long-wearing, and there 
are no seams to irritate tender toes. 





OURS OF GLOBE-TROTTING dreams 
become yours with this transparent 
world. Johnny can draw Columbus’ 
voyages in crayon, then wipe out all 
traces of the trip and become Magellan. 





ETTER THAN A MAGIC WAND is this 
stirring rod. Move it around in 
cool soup, coffee or cocoa, and presto, 
you have hot liquid. The secret is a 
harmless chemical cartridge in the rod. 





Ox RAINY DAYS, this magnetic harbor 
will keep children content indoors. 
The ships can be moved in and out 
of docks or raced in the open sea by 
means of magnets held beneath them. 





A TIMETABLE TOTER for the commuter 
prevents frayed nerves and missed 
trains. In black morocco trimmed with 
red, it fits in your pocket or can be 
kept on your desk as a reminder. 


N° SLIPS, NO FRAYS, no falls when 
scatter rugs are coated with this 
liquid rubber plastic. Brush it on and 
rugs hug polished floors with a grip 
that defies a vacuum cleaner’s pull. 


For answers to all shopping queries send stamped self-addressed envelope 
to Coronet's Family Shopper Department. Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, IIL. 
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Count on glowing performance from 
Zippo... the windproof lighter that 


wail always works ...so dependable it 


wins lifelong friends in a breeze! 





Have the Zippo you buy engraved with sig- 
nature, initials, or handwritten message. Only 
$1 extra. Ask your dealer or write Zippo 
for FREE brochure about engraving service 
«+. Shows many other models with prices. 


Plain case. Satiny brush-finish 
chrome $3. High-polish $4, 


Sterling silver $15, plus tax. 


Engine turned. Delicately 
executed design. In brilliant 
ch rome $ Sterlin g silver 
$20, plus tax. 


UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


© 1949 ZIPPO MANUFACTURING COMPANY «+ BRADFORD, PA. 
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STOCKINGS by 


MOJ U Ds FASHION HARMONY COLORS 


And there’s LINGERIE by Mojud, too... for beauty above your hemline 























T was 10 o’cLock on the night of 
| a full moon, but the moon was 
covered by layers of sullen fog. I 
was the only one awake in the 
house. The twins were asleep at 
last. They had been up hours past 
their usual bedtime, excited by 
the trip they were to take in the 
morning. 

My wife was out in the car, driv- 
ing aimlessly around. In the two 
previous weeks she had driven at 
night on practically every road in 
Connecticut, unable to find another 
place to stay yet equally unable to 
remain all evening in the house. 
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Thuwking Mott Dwerve 2... 


ANONYMOUS 


The next day she was leaving for 
good, and so was I, and so were the 
twins. This was the last night our 
house would shelter a family; in 
the morning my wife was driving 
to the city for her train to Reno. 
The twins were leaving for board- 
ing school. I was leaving too, but 
for just where, I did not know. 

When my wife and I had agreed 
to get a divorce, we had recalled 
the two or three times we had been 
on the verge of doing so before, only 
to come together again when all 
the tender associations of our 11 
years together had proved stronger 
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than our will. This time, we re- 
solved not to be trapped by senti- 
mentality. We resolved that if we 
turned the pages of our scrapbook, 
we would say: “This was wonder- 
ful and that was very beautiful, 
but it was not meant to endure.” 

\We promised each other that 
during our separate regretful mo- 
would not trade upon 
each other’s sympathy, or even hurt 
ourselves too much by indulging in 
solitary sorrow. 

Alone in the living room, I sat 
at my desk, composing an adver- 
tisement for the 7zmes. It read: 

FOR SALE: Seven-room Cape Cod 

House of whitewashed brick and 

clapboard «siding. Screened breeze- 

wavy to attached garage. Enclosed 
play vard and flagstone dining ter- 
Seautifully shrubbed 100’ x 
810’ plot, many shade trees. Price 
$24,500. Ideal for family of four. 


ments we 


race. 


It took me more than an hour to 
write those few lines. I kept think- 
ing of the promises my wife and I 
had once made to each other, but 
as [ sat there in the darkened room, 
[ discovered that we should have 
taken the house itself into our prom- 
ises. It talked much. Not in 
maudlin words, but in a quiet tone 
of resigned understanding. 

{ tried not to be nervous as the 
house began its whisperings; I tried 
to remember it was only a structure 
of brick and wood; I tried to see it 
with appraising, realistic eyes. 

Finally I arose from my chair, as 
though movement silence 
the house. I crept upstairs. In the 
big bedroom I seemed to hear ban- 
tering words and soft laughter as 
we made a game of naming unborn 
twins. In the small bedroom, I 
seemed to hear echoes of the twins 


too 


would 
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themselves, laughing or crying. 
There were slippered whispers from 
the stairway, and as I came down 
again, sighs from the chairs in front 
of the bookshelves. 

“This is no time to be emo- 
tional,”’ I told myself. ‘‘Remember 
that this is just another house now 
—not a museum for memories!.. .”’ 

But the house would not be still. 
The windows were like eyes look- 
ing inward at me, full of reproach. 
I seemed to hear the crackling of 
logs in the fireplace, but there was 
no fire there. The living room and 
all the other rooms were cold. 

I knew why the house protested. 
The prints on the walls clung to 
them like ivy to the bricks outside. 
I knew the music that my wife had 
played on the piano could never be 
stripped away or painted over. The 
four of us—all that we did, all that 
we said, planned, laughed about, 
wept about—belonged inseparably 
to this house. 

Memories kept crowding in on 
me. This was the house in which we 
kissed each other in every room, the 
day it was ready for us. This was 
the house that had welcomed 
squalling babies, with warmth and 
shelter and a promise of everlasting 
protection. This was the house to 
which I had returned every evening 
from work, my stride always quick- 
ening came up the 


two 


G as | graveled 
path and saw lights shining from 
the windows. 

I walked restlessly from room to 
room, reliving every moment of 11 
long years. Finally IT threw open 
the front door, hoping that night 
would enter and impose silence 
upon the echoes of the house. But 
even in that futile gesture, I failed. 
I had almost forgotten the tiny nick 
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in the front-door frame, put there 
deliberately by a laughing bride 
who notched the wood to prove 
she’d got her man . 

I wandered along the path to 
the terrace. Beyond was the ga- 
rage; I tried not to notice the two 
white lines on the cement, put there 
to guide my wife’s backing when 
she was learning to drive. I turned 
my eyes upward and searched the 
sky. The terrace was the best place 
in the world to watch the moonrise 
through the elms. But tonight, its 
pale radiance was obscured by fog. 

Only the sound of gravel crunch- 
ing made me realize that I was 
walking away from the house, down 
the driveway, past the white picket 
fence, along the sandy road that 
wound up the hills on which our 
house was built. 

I knew I was running away from 
the house and its whispered echoes. 
It—a thing of brick and wood— 
could not understand how things 
could go wrong between human 
beings. Yet I was not sure that I 
really understood myself. 

From the brow of the hill, the 
misty, mysterious night dropped 
away at my feet. Below was the 
house, its lighted windows staring 
at me. Beyond the river lay the vil- 
lage, already folding its arms to 
sleep. On the other side of the hill, 
about a mile down the road, was 


the dark, reproachful shadow of 


the church where we were married. 

She had chosen the tiny country 
church in preference to the more 
fashionable edifice in the village. 
“If vou leave me waiting on the 
steps,” she had laughed, “not so 
many people will know!” 

Without real awareness of what 
I planned to do, I began to walk 
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down the narrow road. I was dimly 
conscious that I was cold—I had 
come out into the chilling spring 
night in my shirt sleeves. Still I did 
not turn back. 

Hesitantly I climbed the sagging 
steps to the door of the church. How 
shabbily the years had treated this 
old-fashioned place of worship! At 
the entrance, I almost turned away, 
angered that the whisperings 
should have driven me from the 
house, only to send me on this sen- 
timental midnight pilgrimage. 
Then I shivered, and turned the 
handle of the door I had not en- 
tered for 11 years. 

For a moment I could see noth- 
ing in the gloomy interior. A single, 
dim light flickered somewhere 
above the altar, like a star in the 
darkness. I[ stood silently in the 
open doorway. And then I saw her. 

She was sitting near the front of 
the church, staring straight ahead, 
not moving, unaware that anyone 
had entered. 

My hands suddenly turned to ice, 
I thought for a panic-stricken in- 
stant that it might be an illusion of 
the darkness and the strange, im- 
aginative quality of the night; but 
in that moment the moon slipped 
its bonds of mist, and radiance 
poured in through the windows. 
Che light fell upon her bare head 
and struck high lights in her hair. 

Slowly, the chill that had gripped 
me melted awav. How like Mary 
to sit bareheaded in a deserted 
church, yet fume that I never chose 
the proper fork for salad! I felt no 
sense of strangeness that we should 
both have come to this one place 
in all the wide countryside. 

I knew if I spoke it would frighten 
her, yet I could not slip away as 
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though this moment in our lives, on 
our last night together, had never 
existed. I called her name softly. 

She turned her head, as a person 
turns who fears he has heard no 
sound, yet is compelled to look be- 


hind him. “It’s all right,’’ I said 
inanely, “it’s only me.” 
She did not rise as I walked 


toward her. I took her half-lifted 
hand and slipped quietly into the 
pew beside her. We did not speak— 
there were no words to express what 
was so Clearly in our eyes and in the 
pounding of our hearts as we gazed 
at the altar where we had ex- 
changed such solemn vows so many 
years ago. 

Had the whisperings of the house 
guided me? I had not heard them 
beyond the gate. Had the dark 
shadow of the church beckoned me? 
I had seen it a thousand times. 
What strange power, then, had 
compelled me to walk down the 
hill tonight? 

“] was crying,” she explained. 
‘1 couldn’t see the road very well 
in the mist. Suddenly there was an 
animal—a dog, I think—right in 
front of me. I swerved the car and 
the wheel was wrenched out of my 


hands. I was sure I would be 
killed . . .” 
She told me, then, that in the 


fleeting instant when she had faced 
death, all the tiny, foolish quarrels 


and bickerings, all the pride and 
stubbornness. all the love and heart- 
beat that had bound us together 
through all those years, had flashed 
through her mind. 

Her voice trailed off. “I was 
afraid,” she said, ‘‘that I was going 
to die without ever being able to 
tell you how much .. . how much 
I loved you ‘i 

After the accident, she had found 
herself walking along the hill road 
toward home. Her hair hadn’t even 
been mussed. Yet she had been 
afraid to return to the house, afraid 
that I would not understand. Then 
suddenly I knew why I had walked 
with such certainty down from the 
brow of the hill. 

**It doesn’t matter, now,”’ I said 
softly. “It doesn’t matter.” 

Her fingers crept up my arm in 
a familiar gesture. ‘‘No,”’ she said. 
She smiled. ‘“‘You must be cold.’’ 
Then her fingers tightened against 


my flesh. “Frank!” she gasped. 
‘The children!” 
In an instant we were racing 


toward the crest of the hill. There 
we stopped, breathless and afraid. 
But there was no need for alarm. 
Below, our house stood just as I 
had left it, blinking its eyes sleepily 
across the valley. We stood together, 
gazing down at it, remembering. 
Now, at last, we knew we would 
never leave it. 


Opportunity, 1919 


Opportunity doesn’t knock these days; it rings the 
phone and asks a silly question.—Sunshine Magazine 
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.IN HONORED GLORY 


by WILLIAM F. MCDERMOTT 


How an Army sergeant, heeding a Divine Command, chose The Unknown Soldier 


AuGusT 12, 1942, with im- The American Army of Occupa- 

()’ pressive military rites, Edward _ tion had been in Germany for more 
. Younger was laid to eternal rest than two years. Sergeant Younger, 

in. Arlington National Cemetery. like his fellow veterans stationed at , 
On his grave was placed a sheaf of Mayen, found occupation duty dull 
pink-and-white roses, in simple and routine. That bright autumn 


recognition of a memorable duty day, they were talking of returning 
that Sergeant Younger, U.S.Army, home. Then, suddenly, Younger 
had performed for his country 21 received orders to report to his 
years before .. . Commanding Officer. 

The assignment came on the *‘Sergeant,”’ the CO said gravely, } 
afternoon of October 23, 1921. ‘“‘you are to proceed to Coblenz 
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immediately. There you will meet 
five other soldiers from. different 
sectors of the occupied territory. 
You will then entrain together for 
Chalons-sur- Marne, where you 
will be assigned to duty as pall- 
bearers to The Unknown Soldier 
when he is chosen.” 

As the six sober-faced men trav- 
eled to the historic town by the 
Marne, the solemn duty that they 
had been chosen to perform ab- 
sorbed their thoughts. Yet none had 
any premonition of the momentous 
decision which one of them would 
shortly be called upon to make. 

Reporting at Chalons-sur-Marne, 
they underwent inspection and a 
detailed interrogation on their war 
records. Then,the major in charge 
dismissed them with these words: 
**Tomorrow morning, General 
Rogers will interview you. He will 
select one of you to choose the 
body of The Unknown Soldier.” 

An uneasy night- followed for the 
six veterans. They were all har- 
dened to the horrors of trench war- 
fare; they all bore the scars of war; 
they all had looked dispassionately 
upon the face of death. For any 
one of them, the duty ahead should 
be a simple one. 

Yet, in performing it, one of 
them would seal forever the destiny 
of an unknown soldier who would 
become the Unknown Soldier. That 
hero would be enshrined in a simple 
but impressive tomb in Arlington 
Cemetery, and all America would 
mourn him as her nameless son. 

The six veterans were tense as 
they were presented to General 
Rogers on the morning of October 
24. Anxiety and strain showed in 
their eyes. The consultation was 
brief, the announcement terse: 
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‘““General Rogers has made his de- 
cision.- Sgt. Edward F. Younger 
will choose The Unknown Soldier.” 

The detachment of men, ac- 
companied by officers, a bugler, 
color-bearers, and a company of 
French soldiers, marched solemnly 
to the Chalons city hall. There, a 
chapel had been improvised, and 
inside rested four caskets contain- 
ing the remains of men who had 
been killed in different sectors of 
the Western Front. They had been 
brought from the American cem- 
eteries at Belleau Wood, Bony, 
Thiaucourt and Romagne. No 
personal identification of any sort 
had been found on any of them. It 
was known only that they were 
American dead. 

The company. halted at atten- 
tion. An officer placed a: sheaf of 
white roses in Younger’s’ hands, 
and said: ‘‘Sergeant Younger, pro- 
ceed alone into the chapel, select 
The Unknown Soldier and_ place 
these flowers upon his casket. Take 
all the time you wish:” 

Younger walked stiffly to the 
door of the chapel. He opened it 
and stepped inside. 

The October sunshine was sud- 
denly eclipsed by towering stone 
walls. High up, a cluster of tiny 
windows glowed like a crown of 
light. There was no sound 

A chill swept Younger’s body. 
In the shadowy light, he could see 
the four caskets—and nothing else. 
Now, alone with the dead, he must 
make the choice awaited anxiously, 
even passionately, by millions of 
people overseas. It was his duty to 
choose. Yet he could not move. 

The faint strains of a hymn 
brushed against the stone walls. 
Instinctively, with the fragile 
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flowers held like a great weight in 
his hands, Younger bowed his 
head in prayer. Then he raised his 
eves to the glowing windows and 
stepped forward. In that moment, 
he knew that the final choice would 
rest with God. He was only a sol- 
dier, awaiting a Divine Command. 
Slowly, shoulders erect, he began 
to march around the funeral bier. 
At each flag-draped casket he hesi- 
tated and asked silently: ‘“‘Is this 
the one?”? No answer came back. 
Younger did not touch the cas- 
kets: he did not allow the flowers 
to touch them. No accident must 
be permitted to influence his his- 
toric choice, for he knew that some- 
how, in one immortal moment, 
conviction would come to him like 
the unfolding of powerful wings. 
Three times he circled the cof- 
fins. His brain felt numb. Time 
seemed infinite in the dimly lit 
chapel: centuries were gathered in 
the shadows, waiting to receive the 
hero they would watch over for- 
ever. Still, he felt only the vast 
emptiness of the unknown. 
Younger began to retrace his 
steps for the fourth time. And as he 
second 


passed the casket, some- 
thing made him stop and turn. 
Without any awareness that he 


moved, he took a step toward it 


Subtle Psychology 


I ONCE KNEW a clever young 
mother who had persuaded her 
son that cod-liver oil was a rare 
treat, only to be given when he 





and lifted the flowers in his hands. 
Slowly, a great wave of exhilara- 
tion grew within him and his hands 
began to tremble. He looked down 
at the casket, and knew that he 
had found the one he sought. 

Gently, as though other hands 
guided his own, he placed the sheaf 
of roses upon the casket. The pale 
light seemed to illuminate them 
for a moment with unearthly 
beauty. Then he stepped back and 
saluted The Unknown Soldier. 

As Younger returned to the sun- 
light, he saw flags lifting to the blue 
sky. The clear, liquid notes of a 
bugle echoed through the hush. 
And then he heard his own voice 
report that orders had been carried 
out. The Unknowag Soldier had 
begun his long journey home 

Years passed. Until at last it was 
August 12, 1942. On that day, the 
historic moment at Chalons-sur- 
Marne became a timeless memory. 
For on that day, Edward Younger, 
a plain American, kept a quiet 
rendezvous in Arlington Cemetery, 
not far from the tomb that thou- 
sands of Americans visit each vear. 
Within sight, in fact, of the memo- 
rial that bears these simple words: 
‘**Here rests in Honored Glory 

An American Soldier 

Known but to God.” 


> 

had been a particularly good boy. 
At each dose she would cry, “‘Isn't 
that good?” and he would exclaim 
enthusiastically, “‘pELIcious!”’ 


—ELEANOR CLARAGE 
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an Inferiority Complex 


by LESTER F. MILEs, PH.D. 


Here is an expert’s common-sense program for developing confidence in yourself 


ILLIONS OF MEN and women 
M nourish a deep longing for se- 
curity. That is, we want to feel sure 
of ourselves and to believe we have 
what it takes to meet the demands 
of everyday living. But our security 
and mental comfort is disturbed by 
the continual threat that we may 
compare unfavorably to other peo- 
ple, or that we may have to admit 
not being as good as another person 
in some way. 

This so-called “inferiority com- 
plex,’ which affects almost every 
normal man or woman at one time 
or another, is characterized by feel- 
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ings of inadequacy, frustration, un- 
certainty, timidity and oversensi- 
tiveness. Many people compensate 
for these feelings by appearing su- 
perior—just to bring attention and 
desired popularity to themselves. 
Yet such compensation, if indulged 
consistently, takes dangerous forms, 
such as overdominance, arrogance, 
jealousy of others, projection of 
one’s blame to others, and constant 
criticism of other people. 

Now when an individual is seri- 
ously repressed in attaining his de- 
sires, or becomes convinced that he 
is less well-endowed, physically or 
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mentally, than other people, the 
normal sense of inferiority may be- 
come a real inferiority complex. 
Any such person needs special care, 
for he is not fit to cope with the 
problems of life. 

On the other hand, a sense of 
certain shortcomings is needed to 
stimulate you to greater efforts and 
achievements. Surely it is quite 
reasonable for you to feel overawed 
at times by some serious difficulty, 
or when you compare yourself to 
another seemingly more important 
person. So why not learn how to 
turn these feelings into an asset in- 
stead of a liability? 

Not long ago I was asked to ap- 
pear before a Midwest business 
club. While discussing details of the 
luncheon, the club director sudden- 
ly asked me: ‘‘Dr. Miles, what im- 
portance do you place on a college 
education when considering a man’s 
value in business?” 

‘“A4 man should never be judged 
by where or how he obtained his 
education,” I replied. “I know 
many college graduates who have 
made little or no use of their educa- 
tion. On the other hand, I know 
many men who have no record of 
what we think of as an adequate 
formal education. They gathered 
their education along the way.” 

The club director looked at me. 
‘I’m glad to hear you say that,”’ he 
remarked, “‘but you see, I never 
even finished grade school. Will 
that affect my ultimate success?” 

‘**As director, you earn about ten 
thousand a year?” I asked. 

‘That's a close guess,”’? he said. 

“After luncheon today, do you 
have time to walk through the 
neighborhood with me?’’ 
“Certainly,” he agreed. “I'll be 
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glad to show you around our city.” 

“I’ve been here before,’’ I said. 
“I’m going to show you around 
your own city. I want to teach you 
how to get rid of the feeling that 
you aren’t as good as people who 
have had a college education.” 

We found gas-station attendants, 
store clerks, service men, retail 
salesmen, and many others with 
college degrees which stamped them 
as educated but which did not auto- 
matically make them as successful 
in life as my friend. At the conclu- 
sion of our tour, the club director 
was a much happier man. 

“This has been a valuable lesson 
to me,” he admitted. “I wonder 
why I never thought of looking 
around before?” 

‘**‘Perhaps because the whole idea 
was too simple,” I replied. “It was 
always there, except that you never 
noticed it.” 

The experience of the club di- 
rector (which can be duplicated in 
any community) contains a signifi- 
cant moral for those who suffer 
from an inferiority complex. When 
you worry about such things as the 
extent of your education, you are 
really saying to yourself: ‘‘I am 
afraid to be compared to that per- 
son because it will make me seem 
less important than I believe I am.” 

Every time you feel inferior in 
ability or through comparison, you 
are hanging up a large sign which 
reads, “I am afraid!’ This kind of 
thinking has cost people more in 
lost opportunities than any other 
type of mental gymnastics. It is a 
luxury to feel inferior about any- 
thing—and it is very doubtful that 
you can afford it. But at least eight 
in ten people do indulge in some of 
this self-belittling. 
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Do you stammer and stutter, feel 
too warm for comfort, get red in the 
face or fidget when meeting and 
talking with strangers? Are you 
afraid that people don’t like you? 
Are you self-conscious about your 
appearance? Are you continually 
on edge, or afraid of making a 
social error? 

Joan S— was a pretty girl with a 
worried mind. She couldn’t help 
realizing that although her friends 
liked her well enough they thought 
her ‘tawkward’” and “clumsy.” 
Naturally, Joan developed severe 
feelings of inferiority. Tracing her 
history, a friendly psychologist 
found there was nothing basically 
wrong with Joan. 

Brought up in a home where 
comfort, convenience and _natural- 
ness prevailed over social formali- 
ties, Joan happened to meet a circle 
of friends who observed all the 
formal aspects of etiquette. A crowd 
like that laughs at little slips, such 
as a girl getting out of a car before 
the man assists her, or asking a man 
to dance rather than waiting for 
him to request that pleasure. 

With increasing — self-conscious- 
ness over her errors, Joan became 
even more awkward. The one sim- 
ple thing Joan needed to be told 
was to get a book on the social 
graces and read it. Once she did 
this, she won renewed confidence 
and a happy state of mind. 

Today, many marriages are 
threatened by disruption because 
husband or wife won't stir out of the 
house (the comfort of their own 
seclusion) for fear that they cannot 
appear on a par with others in 
social situations. By the simple 
remedy of reading a book like 


Joan’s, they can learn how to 
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Career consultant, psychologist and writer, 
the late Dr. Lester F. Miles not only was 
successful at showing others how to fur- 
ther their careers—he followed his own 
advice. A graduate engineer as well as a 
Doctor of Philosophy, he was in constant 
demand as a lecturer on human rela- 
tions in business and industry and on 
increased personal efficiency. He was 
vice-president of Personnel Institute, 
Inc., in Manhattan, and the author of a 
book, It Pays to Be Lazy! published by 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., 227 East 44th Street, 
New York 17, N. , which tells how to 
turn productive laziness into amazing 
social and business success. 





handle themselves properly at any 
time or place. 

In the social arena, you can call 
other people snobs or transfer your 
own irritations to others, but that 
won’t make you feel “accepted.” 
You can’t change the world: you 
must go out and meet it. 

Get other people to talk about 
themselves. Show an interest in 
their problems. Compliment them 
on their successes. People are al- 
ways willing to talk to an under- 


standing ear. Such action on your 
part will draw attention to yourself 


which is favorable. And right 
there, you can stop wondering what 
people think of you. 

gut before you start this program, 
you must know to what degree you 
lack confidence, and why. People 
who are oversensitive, self-conscious, 
shy—whatever name you wish to 
give it—are constantly on the men- 
tal defensive. If you are self-con- 
scious to any degree, you are thin- 
skinned to that degree. 

The tests on the following pages 
will help you find out just how thin- 
skinned you are, and what you can 
do about it: 














































Scoring instructions: Add all the 
“Yes” answers in each group separately 
and put the totals here: 


GROUP As... sss GROUP B: 


You are Type A if: 7 or more in A, 
6 or less in B. 

You are Type B if: 7 or more in B, 
6 or less in A. 

You are Type E if: 4 to 6 in A, and 
4 to 6inB. 

You are Type S if: 3 or less in A, 
and 3 or less in B. 

TYPE A 

You are very definitely the thin- 

skinned, sensitive person. I am going 
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to hit harder than that and say you 
are an “adult in rompers.’’ You have 
been rationalizing your condition by 
imagining that you are a more “re- 
fined”’ or “genteel” individual than the 
general run of people. 

Your real problem, of course, is that 
you apparently lack any defense against 
the barbs of ill-fortune or even the 
ordinary slips of the tongue by your 
fellow men. You are always on guard 
against real or imagined dangers, usu- 
ally expecting or detecting insults 
wherever you go, even when they are 
nonexistent. 

As I indicated earlier, beneath this 
action lies plain fear; lack of self-con- 
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fidence, fear of failure, fear of social 
criticism, fear of personal ridicule. 
Please notice that all these apprehen- 
sions carry the theme of “self.” 

The only remedy lies in the effort 
to become interested in others, what 
others are doing, what others find in- 
teresting. Why fritter away your life 
trying to protect your sensitive skin? 
It isn’t worth it. 


TYPE B 


You are not the same type described 
under A, but still you rate among the 
sensitive, thin-skinned people. You carry 
a chip on your shoulder. You are ex- 
plosively touchy. 
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Your motives are similar to those of 
people in Type A, in that you are for- 
ever on guard against slights and real 
or imagined wrongs. You are literally 
looking for trouble. The principal trou- 
ble with you is that you answer too 
many false alarms. 

Usually people in this category are 
ones who wear a toupee, who have 
knock-knees, red hair, pigeon toes or 
some other Achillean heel that causes 
extreme sensitivity. 

The one outstanding factor in your 
brand of sensitivity is that your center 
of interest lies entirely within your- 
self. Hence your problem is to win self- 
confidence. You cannot be confident 
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Group A 


When writing a letter, playing a game, working 
or reading, does it bother you to have anyone 
watch over your shoulder?.................. 


Do you ever go out of your way to avoid meet- 


Have you always felt you could never sell be- 
cause you are not the “‘salesman type’’?. . 


Do you stop speaking to people for short or long 
periods over real or imagined wrongs?... 


Do you fume inside when others criticize your 
DEOMI ale Oa xs 


Are you sure that more than one person is 
guilty of making derogatory statements about 


Do you think people would be more careful of 
what they say if they knew how frequently 
they hurt your feelings?............ 


Do you have trouble going to sleep at night 


Is there anyone in your life without whose 
presence and advice you couldn’t get along?. . 
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Group B 


. Are there many times in your life when you 
regret what you have said to people in a mo- 
ment of temper?..... Beg ss. -eigie cee : 


2. Do you usually manage to “get even” when you 


feel someone has wronged you?..... poems > 


3. Does it make you angry inside if people joke 


4. Have you ever looked up your family tree to see 
if you have illustrious ancestors?............ 
5. If someone catches you in a mistake, do you 
usually find yourself trying to justify it?...... 
6. Do you try to keep pace with vour friends, a 
sort of “keeping up with the Joneses”’?...... 
7. Do you keep a scrapbook of clippings that 
mention your name and activities’... . 
§. Did you ever quit playing a game because you 
WOTE MORIN 8 ign Rs de Deal cation. 
9. Do you very much dislike being the butt of a 
SOF ey eta oe rae 
10. Are you easily bored, especially so when you 
are alone for any length of time?............ 
} 
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about your clothes, or any other personal char- 
acteristic which may be a little out of the or- 
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of anything you do and be supersensi- 
tive at the same time. 


TYPE E 


You tend to be like either Type A or 
B—-except that you have turned your 
difficulty into something useful. You 
have developed an ability to feel your 
way into the thoughts, moods and 
emotions of others, to give you a broad- 
er understanding of their problems. 

I am not trying to label you a sym- 
pathetic person. You understand rather 
than sympathize, and that is a distinct 
difference. You are able to judge the 
reactions of other people and accord- 
ingly guide your own course of action. 

A lot of this is also a defensive move 
to protect your own points of sensitivity. 
Projecting your thoughts toward others, 
turning from self-interest to outside 
interest, not only protects you from 
mental anguish but gives you the addi- 
tional advantage of shielding yourself 
while being a step ahead of other 
people. Type E is a fine rating. 


TYPE S$ 


Chis will surprise you—you too are 
an exceedingly sensitive individual. But 
you are thin-skinned only about the 
other fellow. 

You are the kind of person to have 
around when everything goes wrong 
and the world seems upside down. Of- 
ten you impart your personal confi- 
dence in dealing with problems through 
just a nod of your head, a look or a 
handshake, and it seems to make things 
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a lot less troublesome than they are. 

Unlike the A and B types—one who 
runs from life and the other who tries 
to fight everything—you tackle each 
thing as it comes. You are glad when 
someone gets a break. You give advice 
when someone asks for it. You manage 
to act naturally and honestly. Not being 
burdened with a lot of useless worries 
and fears, you have much more time 
to enjoy life. 

In summing up my advice on how 
to cure an inferiority complex, let me 
say that healthy self-confidence is a 
mental attitude. If you have never 
dreamed of being an actor or singer, 
you may know that you do not have the 
talent for acting or singing and hence 
do not feel any sense of inferiority over 
your poor aptitudes in those directions. 

A girl I know was well aware that, 
compared to many other girls, she did 
not have the finger dexterity to be a 
good typist, or the ability to take short- 
hand rapidly. Instead of brooding, she 


joked about it, because she recognized 


that she was superior in other ways 
chiefly in her ability to get along with 
people. She finally went into a success- 
ful career in sales work. 

You can avoid the harmful conse- 
quences of feeling inferior by knowing 
your inferiorities and turning your at- 
tentions to your stronger points. This 
will make a driving power out of some- 
thing that might otherwise be a per- 
manent drag on your social or business 
life. Make this mental attitude a habit 
and you will find a freedom from per- 
sonal concern such as you have never 
enjoyed before. 


Breathing Spell 


A* IOWA EDITOR published this heartfelt explanation: “Owing 
£\ to the lack of space and the rush of editing this issue, sev- 
eral births and deaths will be postponed until next week.” 








—S. E. KISsER 
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How a famous star is training his children in the 


NE MORNING in September, 1939, 
Bing Crosby was having break- 
fast in the clubhouse at Del Mar, 
the Southern California race track 
that he built (and later sold for 
$481,000) as a hoofbeat obbligato 
to his musical ministrations on 
screen, radio and phonograph. 

The Nazis were on the march 
into Poland that morning, and Bing 
was discussing the world crisis with 
Edmund Lowe, the actor, and Nor- 
man Taurog, the director. 

As Bing remembers that break- 
fast today: ‘‘We said, ‘It’s here! 
The happy days are over. It’s just 
a question of time before America 
gets into the war, too.’ 
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Bing Crosby and His Four Sons 


y GERALD DUNCAN 





fundamentals of Americanism 


**T think it was then that I be- 
came conscious of a tremendous re- 
sponsibility to my children. Not 
that responsibility isn’t felt the mo- 
ment you look through that glass 
pane in the hospital. But I think it 
was then that I realized a creat 
force was at work changing the 
world. I knew anything could hap- 
pen—and if you’re a family man 
you immediately translate any 
change into terms of its effect upon 
your children.” 

Bing’s eldest son, Gary (Gary 
Evan, born June 25, 1933) was six 
then. The twins, Phil and Dennis 
(Philip Lang and Dennis Michael, 
born July 13, 1934) were five. Lin 
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(Howard Lindsay, born January 5, 
1938) was taking his first steps. 

“[ knew it was up to me—with 
Dixie’s help, of course—to equip 
our boys with a proper sense of 
values to get along in this changing 
world. Nowadays, it is wise for 
erowing kids to know all kinds of 
people and their feelings and prob- 
lems. The strata of life are merging, 
and if children don’t learn to work 
with all kinds of people, they won’t 
be fitted for their future lives.” 

Soon after that breakfast at Del 
Mar, Bing began fitting his boys 
for the future. He began with dis- 
cipline. ‘‘How they needed it!” he 
says. “‘And whose children don’t?” 

He used the spoken word as his 
opening gambit—brush the teeth, 
wash the hands, tidy the room, be 
on time. He wanted to make it a 
sort of game, and so, when they re- 
membered, he did things to please 
them, such as the time he piled the 
boys in his car on a Saturday after- 
noon and drove 40 miles to a beach 
to look for sea shells. 

When the day’s report was good, 
he told them bedtime stories. But 
he made these occasions education- 
al hours (although the boys did not 
realize it then) by tossing in the 
names of real persons as he spun 
make-believe. He might tell the tale, 
say, of Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs, and give the characters 
the names of actors or Presidents. 
This way, the Crosby sons picked 
up knowledge in a casual way. 

While they were still at an early 
age, Bing wanted to give them an 
awareness of caring for possessions. 
If they lost a glove or mislaid a 
camera or forgot their swimming 
trunks, he sent them to find the 
missing article. And as a reminder 
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to remember, the offender had to 
wear the misplaced object on a 
string around his neck for a day. 

Bing always expected his direc- 
tions to be carried out. One day, 
instead of mowing the lawn, Gary 
went fishing with Bill Morrow, 
Crosby’s radio writer and producer. 
At dinner, Bing inquired whether 
the chore had been done. 

“Well, I...’ Gary began. 

“Get along with it!” Bing said, 
and Gary mowed the lawn in the 
darkening evening while the others 
finished dinner. 

Crosby considers work a part of 
discipline. As the boys grew old 
enough, he prescribed regular tasks 
for them at Holmby Hills, such as 
sweeping up leaves in the patio. 
During the war, each was assigned 
to work an hour after school in the 
Victory garden. And in addition to 
taking orders from their parents, 
the boys had to listen to Georgia 
Hardwick, their governess from 
Boston, who has been with the fam- 
ily eight years. Her word is law— 
because Bing has made it so. 

In the Pebble Beach home today, 
hemmed in by a golf course and 
the Pacific, the boys have their own 
rooms—the twins in one, Gary and 
Lin in another. Each room is par- 
titioned the length of the beds so 
the boys can have privacy. 

Summers are spent on the 25,000- 
acre Crosby ranch at North Fork, 
Nevada, about 50 miles from Elko, 
where the bovs work along with the 
hands, doing everything from har- 
vesting crops to herding cattle. 
They are up at 6 o’clock and in bed 
at 8. They eat with the cowpokes, 
sleep with the cowpokes, draw the 
same pay as the cowpokes. 

Last year, when they returned to 
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Bellarmine College Preparatory 
School, a Jesuit boarding institu- 
tion near San Jose, they had $380 
each, which Crosby deposited with 
the bursar. 

“They can draw on that for 
whatever they want,” Bing says, 
“but they’re careful. I checked up 
in March and they had drawn out 
only $80 or $90 apiece. They tap 
their funds only when they’re up 
against it. What they earn they 
appreciate.” 


igeeps LIFE IS PART of Bing’s idea 
of toughening his sons for the 
future. ‘““They’ve got to get along 
with the cowboys,” he says, ‘“‘or 
they'll get a fast brush. They would- 
n’t learn how to face the world by 
staying in Beverly Hills. They’ve 


got to grow up with a correct set of 


values, and I think ranch life will 
help them.” 

All this is not to say that Crosby 
rules with a harsh and insensitive 
hand. Bing is a pal to his sons, and 
the weeks at the ranch provide both 
time and place for close association. 
There are still rules, but they are 
modified for the circumstances, as 
when Dixie relaxes her insistence 
upon social impeccability. 

In the California homes, it is 
always Mother and Dad as forms 
of address. But on the ranch, every- 
body talks like the cowhands. Bing 
and Dixie are Paw and Maw—and 
there even are periods when every- 
body calls everybody else by the 
same name. Bing might be Gus or 
Rube or Meyer to the boys, and 
they the same to him. 

Bing often uses nicknames to fit 
situations. Phil sometimes is Dude 
because of his wavy hair. Dennis 
for a while was Speck because of his 
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freckles. Then, when he had a poor 
report card at school, he was Knot- 
head. Gary was Tubby when he 
was growing faster horizontally 
than vertically. 

Not only have the youngsters 
learned to be good riders and good 
swimmers, they have also learned 
to speak their minds. One summer, 
Bing was making ready for the 
riding and roundup tournament he 
stages annually at the ranch for 
$10,000 in prizes. 

“You going to win, Dad?” Lin 
asked him. 

*“No,”’ Bing said. “It wouldn’t be 
polite. I’m the host.” 

“Well then, darned if I’m ever 
going to be a host!” said Lin. 

Recently, when Bing was cycling 
to a date with Frank Capra, the 
director, he remarked: “‘My kids 
are like any other kids.”? Perhaps 
he was thinking of the breakfast- 
table incident when Bing asked Lin 
whether he had washed his face, as 
instructed. 

“Yes,” said the youngster. 

Gary, who was sitting across the 
table, looked at Lin’s grimy hands. 
‘How can you wash your face 
without wetting your hands?” he 
asked his brother. 

Lin grimaced. “I don’t know,” 
he said, “‘but I did it.” 

Bing prefers withdrawal of privi- 
leges to the boys as a means of 
punishment—if punishment is nec- 
essary. But that isn’t always suffi- 
cient. The young Crosbys are not 
unfamiliar with the sting of a sap- 
ling across their bottoms, even as 
Bing himself felt it for the first time 
at the age of seven—for forbidden 
swimming in a millpond. 

Once, Crosby felt stern measures 
were indicated when he heard the 
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boys had bragged at school that 
their father made more money than 
any other actor. Snobbishness is 
something Bing abhors. One by 
one, he faced the boys with the 
story. Lin’s turn was last. 

“Wait a minute, Dad,” Lin pro- 
tested. “I didn’t say that. All I said 
was, ‘What the Government doesn’t 
get, Uncle Everett does.’ ’ 

Uncle Everett is Everett N. Cros- 
by, president of Crosby Enterprises, 
Inc., and Bing’s agent. Crosby En- 
terprises provides comfortable in- 
comes for Father Harry L. Crosby 
as chief collector of checks and 
maker of deposits, Brother Larry 
as press-relations boss, and Brother 
Everett as business manager and 
negotiator of contracts. 


Be IS THE MIDDLE CHILD in a 
) family of sevenchildren—Larry, 
Ted and Everett are older, Cather- 
ine, Mary Rose and Bob are young- 
er. Bing is devoted to his mother— 
an affection demonstrated not so 
much by a gift on Valentine’s Day 
as in remembering to write when 
he is in New York or off on a moun- 
tain vacation. 

Bing’s mother gave her consent 
when he left his law studies at Gon- 
zaga University in Spokane and hit 
the road in a flivver with $20 in his 
pockets to sing to spectacular suc- 
cess. Ever since then, he has kept 
her informed about his whereabouts 
and activities. Like his letter of 20 
ago from Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, when he was one of Paul 
Whiteman’s Rhythm Boys: 

“The act is progressing nicely as 
we inject new ideas. We find our- 
more or less on our own, 
cognizant of what ability we may 
have and not afraid to try anything 
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benefited.”’ 


by which we 

Bing’s mother still regards him 
as the boy who used to hang around 
Bill Bailey’s record shop in Spokane 
and come home humming new ar- 
rangements by Isham Jones. Not 
long ago, Bing, on his way to an 


may be 


engagement, stopped at her San 
Fernando Valley home with Bill 
Morrow. As he was leaving, Mrs. 
Crosby called to Bill: 

“Don’t let Harry (she rarely calls 
him Bing) stay out too late. He’s 
working on a picture.” 

Bing was always his mother’s 
favorite, according to Everett, and 
that is why he has such a close 
attachment to his sons. Everybody 
who is around Bing knows that he 
is always popping up somewhere 
with the boys. 

Last year, when the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, of which Bing is part owner, 
were training in Hollywood, Bing 
took the children to see the work- 
outs. Then he got them onto the 
field and batted out balls to them. 

One afternoon he drove the boys 
to a public pool in Griffith Park for 
a swim. A woman recognized him 
and said: ‘“‘Why, Mr. Crosby, it’s 
funny you bring your children here 
when you have your own pool.” 

“Yes,” said Bing, “‘but we don’t 
have hot dogs.” 

Crosby always remembers the 
obligations of a father in small 
projects, such as knowing what his 
boys are going to do and when and 
where. During last football season, 
he was in San Francisco with 
As they left the 
hotel one morning, he said: ‘‘Like 


to take a ride?” 

They drove about 50 miles, 
stopped for lunch, played nine 
holes of golf, and at 2:30 p.m. 
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pulled up at the stadium in San 
Mateo. Gary was playing football. 
sing hadn’t said a word about it; 
Gary didn’t even know his father 
was there. Afterward, father and 
son sat down together and dis- 
cussed the plays. 

Bing also remembers big things 
in connection with his sons. Crosby 
Investments, for instance, belongs 
to the boys. Into it went the money 
they earned by appearing in two 
movies—Out of This World and 
Duffy's Tavern. Added to it was in- 
come from occasional radio per- 
formances. The principal is reck- 
oned by John O’Melveny, Bing’s 
investinent adviser, at $200,000 to 
$250,000—and they can’t touch a 
cent until they are 21. 

But Bing refuses to exploit them. 
They were offered $5,000 a week 
for a Saturday radio program. He 
wouldn’t even consider it. 

What kind of youngsters are 
they? Bing answers: 

“Children are like colts. Some 
come to hand with kindness, others 
take a stern regimen. No two are 
exactly alike. Our children are the 
same way: some easygoing, some 
temperamental.” 

They are all musical. Gary sings 
well and also plays the trombone. 
The twins perform on trumpets. 
Lin fingers the piano. Bing encour- 
ages them musically, bringing home 
stacks of music and sitting down to 
discuss the merits of numbers as 
earnestly as he does with Burke 
and Van Heusen. 

All the boys have Bing’s quick 
and easy memory. They also have 
his poise and his dislike for going 
through rehearsal for any task more 
than once—when once is enough. 
They grasp direction fast, and don’t 
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want to be bothered with needless 
repetition. 

Gary, now 16, is at the age when 
he is inclined to be bossy with the 
others, thinks girls are companions 
for sissies, and is ambitious to be a 
rancher, a veterinarian and a pro- 
fessional football player. 

Physically, the twins resemble 
their mother more than the other 
two boys. Dennis is the best rider, 
chooses the trickiest horse, is the 
most demonstrative with man and 
beast, spends his money most easily. 
Phil is a dreamer—and the hand- 
somest of the boys. 

Dennis has Bing’s ‘‘throw-it- 
away” quality. of comedy—the 
deadpan technique of delivering 
the punch line quickly, without 
beating a laugh out of the listeners 
and then hurrying into the next 
routine. He came up with a sample 
last fall when he was telling Burke 
about the prospects of the school 
softball team. 

It was, said Dennis, going to be 
an unbeatable team from then on 
because the president of the class 
had given the players a severe talk- 
ing to. Yes sir, the president had 
said this and the president had said 
that, no fooling. 

“Who is the president?” 
asked casually. 

“fT am.” 

Some say Lin most nearly re- 
sembles Bing in resourcefulness and 
self-reliance. For example, there 
was the time he planned a week- 
end jaunt to his grandparents in the 
Valley. Bing asked him if he would 
like to take a playmate along. 

“No,” said Lin. “‘Just my dog.” 

Back in 1939, when Bing was con- 
centrating on his paternal respon- 
sibility, he had a testimonial of 
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affection from his three eldest (Lin 
baby). On his birthday, 
Gary, Phil and Dennis came in with 
presents wrapped by young hands. 
In the packages were a big nail, 
polished stones and a rusty pocket- 
knife—their prized possessions. 

Four years ago there was a lot of 
talk in the Crosby household about 
whether Bing would get the Acad- 
emy Award as the best actor of 1944 
for his characterization in Going 
My Way. There was also consider- 
able speculation in the newspapers 
about his chances. 

Two days before Bing got the 
Oscar, Phil made a presentation to 
his father. It was a clay model of a 
truncated Statue of Liberty, torch 
held aloft in the left hand and be- 
side it an airplane hangar with a 
tiny plane inside. The clay bore an 
inscription in block letters: 


Was a 


TO BING CROSBY FOR GOING MY 
WAY—1944—THE PHILIP CROSBY 
AWARD. 


Today, the plaque lies in a closet 
in Bing’s dressing room on the 
Paramount lot. Miss Liberty is sag- 








ging and the torch arm is dis- 
membered. But there are two rep- 
licas beside it to preserve the mem- 
ory—one that Bing had cast in 
plaster, another in metal. 

Bing is proud of such tributes to 
his fatherhood. They strengthen his 
belief that he is right in his convic- 
tions. But he doesn’t pretend to 
have any pet formula for raising 
children. 

‘**Leaders rise from men with the 
common touch—like Eisenhower 
and Spaatz,” he says. “I’ve done 
everything (he has, too—sold 
papers, mowed lawns, driven a 
truck, ushered in a theater, clerked 
in a grocery, worked as a $1-a-day 
janitor, logged in a lumber camp, 
harvested alfalfa, picked strawber- 
ries, juggled packing cases, helped 
during the Christmas post-office 
rush) and I think every kid should 
have that backeround.”’ 

Certainly, Bing Crosby is trying 
to give his own sons the kind of 
training and background that 
almost certainly leads to success in 
today’s fast-changing world. 





Prepared in Advance 


HE HUSBAND often in the 
doghouse because he forgot his 
wife’s birthday or their wedding 


Was 


anniversary. He was reading the 
paper one evening when his wife, 
starting to write a letter, looked 
around for a calendar, saw none 








and said: ‘‘George, 

what day this is: 
“Easy now, dear!” he pleaded. 

“I'd have brought your gift home 


do you know 


+r) 


with me tonight, but I decided 
to wait and have your initials 
stamped on it.””) —1Wall Street Journal 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


POKER | FACE 





Draw up a chair to the green topped table. 
In your three poker hands each card gives 
clues to the name of a famous personality. 
For example, a spade card with the clue 
“a radio detective” would mean Sam Spade. 






1. FLUSH 


Old-time Co-author 
favorite of The 
cowboy Man Who 
movie Came to 
star Dinner 


2. FULL HOUSE 


J J 


No. 2 man on Fred 
FDR’s Allen’s 
first least 
presidential favorite 


ticket fiddler 
3. ROYAL FLUSH 


A K 


Half ofa Longtime 
radio- Prime 
comedy Minister of 
team Canada 
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You will find the answers on page 153. 


She flew 
over the 
Pacific 
and was 
lost 


K 


He 
skippered 
our World 
War II 


Atlantic fleet 


q 


Famous 
detective 
story 
writer 


Heroine 

in 

Dick Tracy 
comic 

strip 


K 


Radio’s 
dreamy 
waltz 

maestro 


J 


The 
underworld 
knew him 
as “Legs” 





Author of 
Luck of 
Roaring 
Camp 


K 


Singer who 
starred in 


The Vagabond 


King 


0 


He puta 
“streetcar” 
on Broadway 








THE GIRL 





WHO OUTRODE PAUL REVERE 


by DONALD L. EPHLIN 


Here is the saga of a young American patriot who helped repel a British invasion 


ISTORY HAS MADE Paul Revere 
H and his midnight ride a super- 
symbol of patriotism. Yet two vears 
after his legendary feat, a 16-vear- 
old American girl named Siby! Lud- 
ington staged a midnight steeple- 
chase that made Paul’s effort seem 
mild by comparison. 

The object of both rides was iden- 
tical: to the New England 
countryside against the British in- 
vaders. But the circumstances were 
vastly different. The Boston silver- 
smith was a vigorous man of 40, 
well able to take care of himself in 
an emergency, while Sibyl was a 
slight girl of 16. Revere’s route lay 
through the chaste Massachusetts 
countryside, while that of the girl 
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lav through a semiwilderness, beset 
with guerrillas and hostile Indians. 
After a of a dozen 


miles or so, finished 


brisk canter 
Paul his task 
around midnight and sat at ease in 
a taproom, boots off and a glass of 
flip in his hand. Sibyl Ludington, 
after an all-night gallop of almost 
50 miles, fell exhausted and weep- 
ing from her father’s big horse. 

On the night of April 25, 1777, 
3 h regulars landed 
at Compo Beach, Westport, Con- 
necticut, just east of the present city 
of Norwalk. Their objective was the 
destruction of patriot stores at Dan- 
bury, about 22 miles inland—the 
same errand that put Prescott’s red- 
coats on the road to Concord. 


ritis 


some 2,000 
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With their beach head secured by 
the strategy of Maj. Gen. William 
Iryon, and ably led by Generals 
Erskine and Agnew, the dauntless 
2,000 reached Danbury virtually 
unopposed. Great quantities of salt 
meat, four and grain had been col- 
lected there by the patriots, as well 
as large stores of quartermaster’s 
supplies—hay, tents, uniforms, pow- 
der, shot, and muskets—not to men- 
tion several-score hogsheads of rum. 
[t was this latter munition of war 
that caused most of the trouble. 

Classed in Colonial times as 
‘medical supplies,” rum was exact- 
ly what the British troops needed 
after their march from Compo. In 
fact, they applied themselves to it 
so enthusiastically that an all-time 
record for Saturday night in Dan- 
bury was soon established. Drunken 
howls and random firing could be 
heard on every hand, rising above 
the roar of flames and the screams 
of women and children. One sober- 
ing influence lay in a scattered 
militia regiment commanded by 
Col. Henry Ludington, veteran of 
the French and Indian Wars, who 
was peacefully operating a gristmill 
near Carmel, New York, 20 
miles to the west. 

\t 7 o'clock that night, a messen- 
ver staggered to Ludington’s door, 
a British bullet in his back, to gasp 
the story of Danbury’s pillage and 
destruction. This put a_ baffling 
problem squarely up to the Col- 
onel: how could he ride the cir- 
cuit and rouse the regiment, and at 
the same time remain on the spot to 
muster in the men as they reported? 

[he Phillipse Patent, as this por- 
tion of present-day Putnam and 
Dutchess Counties was then called, 
covered several hundred square 


about 


t 
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miles of scattered farms and settle- 
ments, crossed by a few trails. Ac- 
tually it was the no man’s land be- 
tween the British forces in West- 
chester and the American garrisons 
along the Hudson. And it was the 
playground of the Cowboys and 
Skinners, marauding bands com- 
posed largely of deserters, escaped 
slaves and Indians. 

In this dilemma, Sibyl made her 
father’s decision for him. “‘I’ll go, 
Pa,’ she called to him. “I know 
the road and the men know me.” 

Lashing her father’s big bay into 
a gallop, she tore down the trail and 
was gone—gone on a patriot errand 
that could easily mean death or 
worse for a young girl. 

She knew the danger—knew that 
the first marauding band she met 
would fire on her without warning 
or drag her from her horse for what 
may delicately be called ‘‘enter- 
tainment.”’ Yet within the hour, the 
first band of militiamen came strag- 
eling to Colonel Ludington’s roar- 
ing campfires, and they continued 
to come in throughout that lonely, 
night. They, too, had heard ‘‘a 
clatter of hoofs in the night,”? but 
no heroic ‘*To arms, to arms—+the 
British are coming!’ Just a girl's 
voice calling to crossroads taverns 
and settlers’ “Get up! Pa 
says to come right away! The Brit- 
ish have burned Danbury 
there’s going to be a fight!” 

As the regiment fell in at day- 
break, the last troops marched in 
And with them came Sibyl, to slide 
weeping and exhausted into he: 
father’s arms. Despite what she had 
done, she had never before 
away from home alone in her life! 

Late that morning, Colonel Lud- 
ington’s regiment joined Generals 


cabins, 


and 


been 
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Silliman, Wooster and Benedict Ar- 
nold and the scattered militia de- 
tachments they had managed to 
collect on the way. Half-armed and 
outnumbered three to one, the co- 
lonials fell on the retreating red- 
coats at Ridgefield and adminis- 
tered as sharp a defeat as British 
arms have ever suffered. 

With Benedict Arnold’s swarthy 
genius swinging their ragged ranks 
like a great whip, the militiamen 
cracked the orderly British retreat 
into a panic-stricken rout—the story 
of Concord and Lexington all over 
again. And at Compo Beach, the 
redcoats were driven into their 
waiting boats in such utter con- 
fusion that many were drowned. 

That night, General Tryon bit- 
terly told a council-of-war aboard 
the flagship: ‘“‘No amount of de- 
struction is worth the disaster we 
have suffered today.”’ 

And what became of Sibyl Lud- 
ington? At 23, she married her 


childhood sweetheart, Edmond 
Ogden, and through the years gave 
him four sons and two daughters. 
Two of her boys became officers in 
the Army of the United States. One 
of them—E. A. Ogden—after serv- 
ing with distinction through the 
Blackhawk, Seminole and Mexican 
Wars, lived to found Fort Riley, 
Kansas, where a monument has 
been erected to him. 

But the only monument that 
Sibyl Ludington has ever had is a 
simple headstone in the old Presby- 
terian cemetery at Patterson, New 
York. It bears this inscription: 





In Memory of 
S1ppeL_e LupINGTON, 
wife of Edmond Ogden, 
who died February 26, 1839. 
Age 77 years, 10 months, and 13 


days. 











[or Nuptial Nonsense 


B" L CUNNINGHAM Of the Boston Hera/d recalls the nuptials of a Har- 
vard football star of many years ago. 

The bride was beautiful, the families prominent, the groom a 
famous and rangy All-American end with a powerful pair of feet. 
When the bridal party entered before the fashionable gathering and 
the bride and groom knelt before the bishop on their white satin 
pillows, a titter ran through the congregation. 

On the new, yellow soles of the burly bridegroom’s wedding shoes, 
his ushers had printed in bright red paint, on the left, ““To Hell,” 
and on the right, ““With Yale.” —Frep RussELL 

LASSIFIED AD in a Mexico City newspaper: ‘‘Young man about to 

be married acquaintance of older experienced man to 
dissuade him from idea.” 


SCCKS 


—LEON BERNSTEIN 
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GOOD-BYE TO 
TUCKER’S "DREAM CAR” 


by ALFRED PROWITT 


How the fantastic scheme of an “automotive genius” ended in charges of fraud 


N 1906, wHEN Preston Thomas 

Tucker was only three years old, 
a contraption known as a gas buggy 
ran across his toes. The accident 
did no damage to his foot, but it 
started something. 

Instead of bawling, young Tuck- 
er begged the apologetic driver for 
a ride—and got one. “I was fas- 
cinated,” he recalls. “Then and 
there I knew autos were for me.” 

Since those days, Tucker has 
traveled a long way. In 1946, billed 
as an ‘“‘automotive genius’ and 
*‘supersalesman,’” Tucker an- 
nounced startling plans for a revo- 
lutionary rear-engine ‘“‘car of to- 
morrow.” Through sale of stock, 
dealer franchises and Accessories, 
he raised $28,500,000; and for his 
workshop he obtained the world’s 
biggest manufacturing plant. 

Yet only 25 cars were built, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Government, 
all assembled by hand labor, many 
from parts of other autos. None of 
these has even been placed on the 
market. Now the corporation is in 
bankruptcy court, while Tucker and 
six colleagues face trial in Federal 
Court in Chicago on charges that 
they perpetrated a colossal fraud 
upon dealers, distributors, stock- 
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holders and the public alike. What 
happened to the whole fantastic 
scheme, anyway? 

The dream of the Tucker Tor- 
pedo was essentially the dream of 
Preston Tucker, a personable, rather 
handsome 45-year-old Michigander 
with a gift for mile-a-minute talk 
and a flair for vivid bow ties and 
white socks. An intimate once said: 
“‘There’s no doubt about his sales- 
manship. Tucker could sell an Eski- 
mo to a refrigerator...” 

The story of the dream car began 
in 1945, when the war’s end stirred 
public craving for new machines. 
None had been built since 1942 and 
customers were willing to pay high 
for anything new that would run. 
Tucker decided to cash in on this 
fabulously rich opportunity with a 
rear-engine Car. 

Somehow, he came into contact 
with Abe Karatz, alias Harold A. 
Karsten, a former lawyer who had 
served three years in prison for con- 
spiring to embezzle $55,000 from a 
Chicago bank. Karatz listened to 
Tucker's ideas and was impressed. 
Then the two talked to Floyd D. 
Cerf, head of a Chicago brokerage 
house, but nothing came of it. 

A little later, Charles T. Pearson, 
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free-lance author, wrote a glowing 
article for a national magazine 
about the forthcoming miracle car 
that ““may make all other autos 
obsolete.’’ The article whipped up 
interest. Thousands of letters poured 
in on Tucker, asking how to become 
a dealer, how to become an owner. 

Tucker knew then that he had 
captured public imagination. Ad- 
visers told him that if he could in 
some way acquire a factory, it 
might be possible to raise capital. 
But where a factory? 

Tucker, it can be said, was no 

piker. He aimed at no less than the 
$171, 000,000 wartime plant in Chi- 
cago where Dodge had built thou- 
sands of engines for B-29 bombers. 
The plant was declared war surplus 
and was being offered for sale or 
lease by the War Assets Adminis- 
tration. In the factory was $100,- 
000,000 worth of machinery, dies 
and other tools. 

Several powerful interests were 
competing for this industrial em- 
pire, but in February, 1946, Tucker 
triumphantly announced he had 
won it. Then he proceeded to pic- 
ture the “Car of Tomorrow,” 
which was to retail, he said, in the 
$1,000 class. Other details: 

A 150-horsepower engine, with 
liquid air-cooled system locked in 
it, suspended over the rear wheels. 
It would give 35 miles to a gallon, a 
cruising speed of 100 miles an hour 
and a top of 130. 

Direct drive from engine to rear 
wheels, thereby obviating clutch 
and differential. 

Front fenders to turn with the 
wheels, and casting lights in the 


direction of turning. Also, a cyclops 
light in front, plus a periscope in 
the roof to give the driver wide 
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vision. All this to prevent “blind 
spots” in driving. 

Each wheel suspended individu- 
ally to absorb shocks. An aluminum 
body to reduce the weight 2,000 
pounds below that of the average 
car. Airplane-type disc brakes, en- 
abling the auto to stop even on ice 
without skidding. 

Packaging of engines so that if 
one developed trouble, it could be 
switched for another in a service 
station, just like a battery. 

An eventual output of 1,500 cars 
a day, with steady employment for 
35,000 workers. 

And all this car for only $1,000! 

The tentative lease granted Tuck- 
er by WAA was to run for five 
years, with an option for renewal. 
In July, he made a first payment of 
$25,000 by check. 

The check was never cashed. On 
August 1, he sent a second check 
for $150,000 in his own name. It 
would have bounced had it been 
deposited, since Tucker had only 
some $3,000 on account at the time. 
But, fortunately for him, the $150,- 
000 check was allowed to linger 
somewhere in the WAA office. 
Tucker never had to make it good. 
He even got back the first $25,000 
check because the WAA kindly 
granted him easier terms. He did 
not have to put up any cash im- 
mediately, but only to show at a 
given date next year that he had 
$15,000,000 to his credit. 

Tucker collected some $8,000,- 
000 in cash and notes from dealers 
and distributors for franchise rights. 
But this was far from enough. The 
Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion, however, sent out warnings 
that the Tucker car had not been 
proved and refused to endorse the 
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Tucker Corporation’s handling of 
the corporate funds. 

Tucker finally admitted mis- 
statements in his prospectus and 
made changes in it. The SEC then 
granted permission to sell stock but 
issued a warning in effect: “‘Let the 
buyers beware.” So he went to 
Broker Cerf, who agreed to handle 
the sale of 4,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock at $5 a share. 


HE WORLD PREMIERE Of the Tor- 

pedo was held in Chicago in the 
midst of the stock sale. It was a 
gala event, costing $30,000. Thou- 
sands of dealers and hope-to-be 
buyers gasped when the “Dream 
Car’’ was unveiled. It was, indeed, 
a thing of beauty. With long, grace- 
ful lines, it suggested a jet-propelled 
teardrop. One observer remarked: 
“It looks like it’s doing 90 when it’s 
standing still!” 

Tucker made no mention of an 
event in which, according to a suit 
filed later, the car collapsed before 
the premiére and required four 
hours of frantic patching by me- 
chanics. The suit also said that the 
Torpedo was built in part on a 1942 
Oldsmobile chassis, that two Ford 
carburetors were used instead of the 
advertised fuel-injection system, and 
that the machine had to be pushed 
to its exhibit place. Nevertheless, 
the car was flown by plane to vari- 
ous cities and shown to enthralled 
audiences. 

The public rushed for the stock. 
Despite a second SEC warning, 
some 3,490,000 shares were bought 
at $5 each, netting $17,450,000. 
Possibly Tucker would have 
achieved his entire $20,000,000 goal 
if California had not barred his pro- 
motion in that state, alleging fraud. 
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Tucker now had capital, as well 
as a factory. With his wife and five 
children, he lived in Chicago’s ex- 
clusive Drake Hotel. Planes whisked 
them to and from California. A 
yacht was at their command on the 
lake front. Then Tucker bought an 
apartment, full of antique furni- 
ture, at a reported price of $68,000. 
“It was a bargain,” he said. 
Meanwhile, hundreds of work- 
men swarmed into the tremendous 
plant and bustled around in a 


jungle of machinery. Tucker and 


his executives isolated themselves in 
a roped- -off “thinking headquar- 
ters,” in front of which was a warn- 
ing sign: ‘Preston Tucker, Re- 
stricted.”” He predicted that Tor- 
pedoes would soon be streaming 
along the highways. But he said the 
price would be $1,800 to $1,950, 
quite a boost from his original figure 
of $1,000. 

In the spring of 1948, after pub- 
licized internal troubles in the com- 
pany, Tucker apparently was run- 
ning short of cash. He began selling 
to prospective buyers a choice of six 
packages of car accessories, at $235 
to $331. The inducement was that 
the purchaser would get priority 
on a Torpedo. This scheme netted 
almost $3,000,000 before it was 
stopped. Tucker blamed the SEC 
for breaking the idea. 

The SEC was, indeed, disturbed. 
In June, 1948, it alleged that Tuck- 
er’s annual statement contained 
“‘untruths’’ and asked to see the 
company books. A federal court 
ordered Tucker to surrender rec- 
ords to the SEC. 

Tucker then staged another of 
his publicity stunts. Eight gay-col- 
ored Torpedoes paraded to the 
U. S. Courthouse with some of the 
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firm’s books. “Finest car in the 
world, and don’t let anyone else 
tell you different!’ Tucker told 
curious spectators, who tried to 
place orders on the spot. 

Meanwhile, Tucker stock was 
nose-diving on the market. Also, 
the courts were flooded by suits 
against Tucker, filed by persons 
who claimed fees for helping him 
get the Dodge plant, by former 
aides who charged welching on con- 
tracts, by suppliers of materials, by 
dealers, and by stockholders. 

As the company’s cash resources 
dwindled, the federal court in Chi- 
cago placed the firm under provi- 
sions of Chapter 10 of the National 
Bankruptcy Act—which permits at- 
tempts at reorganization before 
forcing liquidation. Then the SEC 
sent a confidential 700-page report 
to U. S. Attorney Otto Kerner, Jr., 
at Chicago. A federal grand jury, 
after hearing 100 witnesses, re- 
turned indictments of mail fraud, 
conspiracy and violation of SEC 
regulations against Tucker and six 
others. Any of the defendants, if 
convicted, face a maximum sen- 
tence of 155 years in prison and 
fines of $60,000. 





Tucker’s professed genius for de- 
signing cars was somewhat punc- 
tured in an analytical report sub- 
mitted to the bankruptcy trustees 
by expert engineers. Yes, the engi- 
neers agreed, a Torpedo could be 
built pretty much as Tucker had 
pictured it in the beginning—at a 
cost of $3,280.60, just $2,280.60 
more than his first estimate of 
$1,000. Then the engineers pro- 
ceeded to dissect Tucker’s blueprint 
for the Torpedo. 

The motor in use, called a liquid- 
cooled modification of the Franklin 
air-cooled engine, was said to be 
“still in an experimental stage.” 
The car’s weight distribution was 
blamed for a tendency to ‘“‘wander”’ 
at high speeds. The exhaust noise 
was “‘excessive.”” Body, bumpers, 
frame and brakes were rejected as 
too expensive. And the torque con- 
verter (transmitting power to the 
rear wheels through liquid instead 
of gears), “‘not considered practical 
because of excessive power loss.” 

At his trial in Chicago, Preston 
Tucker will confront a new job of 
supersalesmanship when he tries to 
disprove the government’s charge 
that his ““Dream Car” was a fraud. 





A True Sportsman 


INSTON CHURCHILL has always 

manifested a bland disregard 
for railway schedules, and his 
habit of catching a train by the 
skin of his teeth has always worried 
his traveling companions. 


A friend once chided the states- 
man for this little weakness. 

“‘Winston is such a sportsman,” 
explained Mrs. Churchill, ‘“‘he al- 
ways gives the train a chance to 


get away.” —Acme News 
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They Save the Sick at Sea 


by ELLIS MICHAEL 


Via Medico, doctors ashore are on call day and night for shipboard emergencies 


HE FISHING SCHOONER was two 

days out of Cape Cod when the 
hurricane struck. Savagely, huge 
waves whipped the craft about like 
a twig in a whirlpool. 

On deck, the crew worked fever- 
ishly to make the ship’s gear fast. 
Suddenly, the cry of a seaman rose 
above the storm. “‘Hey! Some help 
down here! Ross just fainted. Help 
me carry him below!” 

Several minutes later, 30-year- 
old Seaman Edward Ross was lying 
in the forecastle, pale and trem- 
bling. The worried skipper, a veter- 
an of 40 years at sea, noted Ross’ 
symptoms with practiced eye. Then 
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he scrawled a message on a pad 
and handed it to a crew member. 

‘Have Sparks send this at once!” 

In the radio shack, the operator 
tapped out the urgent message: 
“XXX Medico... XXX Medico 
. . . Member of crew dangerously 
ill. Symptoms nervous shock. Heart 
trouble. Seems excitable and faint. 
Advise means of stimulating heart.” 

For five minutes the radio was 
silent. Then suddenly it came to 
life. “Give 20 drops tincture of 
digitalis. Give grains 1/100 of atro- 
pine. Both by hypodermic. Place 
ice pack over heart. Repeat medi- 
cation every three hours for four 
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doses. Report back on patient’s 
condition.” 

In the forecastle, the captain 
read the message carefully. Then 
he filled two hypodermic syringes. 
As he bent over the patient, a weak 
smile of appreciation lightened Sea- 
man Ross’ face. 

Next afternoon, as the sun broke 
through, Sparks sent another mes- 
sage. “Medico. . . Patient recover- 
ing rapidly. Confined to bed. But 
all’s well. Many thanks.” 

To seafarers of 30 or 40 years 
ago, the emergency treatment re- 
ceived by Ross would seem un- 
believable. Veteran sailors will tell 
you that it’s a far cry from the days 
when merchant seamen, stricken on 
the high seas, died by the hun- 
dreds for lack of a doctor. Yet, to- 
day, emergency medical care by 
radio is an everyday affair. And 
for this emergency service, seamen 
can thank Medico, a remarkable 
system of wireless communication 
that provides long-distance lifesav- 
ing advice. 

Medico is provided free to ships 
of all nations by the Radiomarine 
Corporation, a division of RCA, as 
part of Radiomarine’s regular ship- 
to-shore communication system. 
The 11 stations that make up the 
system are located at strategic 
points along our three coast lines. 
So powerful are these stations that 
they can handle requests for medi- 
cal advice from ships all over the 
world, whether in the Persian Gulf, 
off the coast of Australia or in the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Today, largely as a result of 
Medico’s successful work, many 
foreign countries have organized 
similar services—though on a some- 
what smaller scale. Canada, Eng- 
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land, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Italy, Australia and at least 12 
other nations now offer medical 
advice via the air waves. 

In essence, Medico acts as an 
invisible transmission belt, operat- 
ing in cooperation with doctors of 
U.S. Public Health Service Marine 
hospitals located near its coastal 
stations. When a radio operator 
gets a request for medical advice, 
he forwards it from the vessel to 
the shore station, which passes it 
on to the doctors. A doctor then 
sends the answers back via the 
same route. So efficient is this 
unique three-cornered service that 
most requests are fulfilled within 
a few minutes of the time of recep- 
tion. This is less time than it would 
take your doctor to reach your 
home on an emergency call! 

A few months ago, a Swedish 
tanker was three days out of Tam- 
pico, bound for Stockholm. It was 
under command of 27-year-old 
Captain Thonssen, on his first run 
as skipper. While traversing a cat- 
walk, crew member Karl Olsen 
lost his footing and toppled to the 
steel deck below. The sailor lay 
writhing in pain, his dislocated 
right arm hanging limply. 

The perturbed young master 
wrote down the injured man’s 
symptoms and ordered his radio 
operator to make contact through 
Medico ship-to-shore action. The 
shore operator relayed the message 
by phone to a marine hospital 
several miles away. Within five 
minutes, the doctors sent a reply. 

One look at the instructions, 
however, and perspiration rolled 
down Captain Thonssen’s face. “I 
can’t do what Medico tells me!” he 
said to his first mate. “I’m no 
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doctor. One slip and I may injure 
Olsen for life!” 

The first mate calmed his skip- 
per. Finally, Thonssen removed his 
shoe, cautiously placed his heel in 
the armpit of the patient, grasped 
the dislocated arm and _ pulled 
gently. With a snap, the bone slid 
back into place. The master beamed 
with satisfaction. Then he ordered 
Olsen to bed. Two days later, the 
sailor was back on duty. 

Operating in this fashion, Medi- 
co has radioed diagnoses and treat- 
ment for every illness or mishap 
imaginable, ranging from influenza 
to a broken nose. Last year a sailor 
with acute appendicitis was saved 
by the advice Medico sent hurtling 
through space. On one occasion, 
the service prevented death by 
gangrene infection for a boatswain 
who had crushed his fingers while 
operating a winch. Another time, 
its long-distance instructions saved 
the life of a pumpman who had 
been gassed by crude-oil fumes. 


\ ANY OF THE CASES in Medico’s 
L files contain as much color 
and drama as a Hollywood movie 
scene. As one grizzled sea captain 
puts it: ““Even when you know the 
case isn’t a matter of life and death, 
the suspense gets you. First, you 
wonder whether Medico’s diagnosis 
is correct. Then you worry hour 
after hour, hoping that the treat- 
ment the doctors advised will take 
effect. Yet, in the end, it turns out 
that Medico is right—every time!” 

After years of practice, the Public 
Health Service doctors have be- 
come uncanny in analyzing the 
symptoms of their far-flung pa- 
tients. Often, their diagnoses are 
little short of amazing. Several 
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years ago, the S. S. Santa Luisa was 
steaming several hundred miles off 
the west coast of South America. 
A seaman reported to his skipper 
with a swollen hand and a rapidly 
swelling forearm. While he felt no 
pain, there was an intense itching 
in the affected area. 

“It’s driving me crazy, sir!’ he 
exclaimed. 

Perplexed, the master radioed 
Medico in detail about the swelling. 
Within five minutes the doctors 
radioed back the proper treatment: 
wet dressings of Epsom salts. In 24 
hours, the swelling was gone. 

What was the ailment? As the 
doctors correctly diagnosed, it was 
the result of a bite by a rare tropical 
fly—an insect of which many medi- 
cal men in this country have never 
even heard! 

In giving prompt advice, Medico 
has saved many lives by warding 
off threatened epidemics at sea. 
The purser of a fruit ship in tropical 
waters notified Medico that the 
captain and first mate were laid 
low with a strange ailment. From 
the symptoms, the doctors knew it 
was cholera. Message after message 
was sent by Medico, instructing 
the purser how to control the highly 
contagious illness. 

The purser and his crew boiled 
and reboiled drinking water, clean- 
ed plumbing carefully, boiled 
all food, washed floors and doors 
with carbolic acid. Of the 80 men 
aboard, only five contracted cholera! 

Now 28 years old, Medico was 
established in 1921 by Capt. Robert 
Huntington, then principal of the 
Merchant Marine School at New 
York’s Seamen’s Church Institute. 
A retired seafarer himself, Hunting- 
ton had witnessed many cases of 
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stricken sailors dying for lack of 
proper medical care. He sold offi- 
cials of the institute the idea of 
setting up a system to provide emer- 
gency advice by wireless. 

Henry A. Laughlin, Philadelphia 
philanthropist, donated $5,000 to- 
ward erecting a small radio station 
at the institute’s 14-story building, 
located on New York’s water front. 
Col. E. K. Sprague, at the time 
head of Public Health Service Ma- 
rine Hospital at Hudson and Jay 
Streets, promised cooperation. And 
Medico was born. 

Within a few weeks the infant 
service was overwhelmed by re- 
quests from ships. Station KDKF 
appealed to Owen D. Young, head 
of RCA at the time. He decided 
nothing but the most modern facili- 
ties would do for this great humani- 
tarian service. In 1922, he placed 
his company’s regular coastal tele- 


graph stations at Medico’s disposal, 


free of charge. The 11 stations, 
operated by the Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America, have been 
handling Medico messages since. 
One of the great difficulties en- 


countered by Public Health doctors 
was the failure to get an adequate 
description of the patient’s condi- 
tion. To correct this, Huntington 
helped wage a successful battle to 
have first aid made a mandatory 
subject at the Marine School for 
future ships’ officers. In addition, 
it is now compulsory for all seago- 
ing vessels to carry a copy of First 
Aid for Merchant Seamen, a book 
which helps skippers and officers to 
describe symptoms correctly. 

Today, Medico handles 75 to 100 
emergency requests a month. The 
service has become so important 
that the call letters XXX M-E-D-I- 
C-O have top priority on wireless 
communication, next to the desper- 
ately urgent S-O-S distress signal. 

Most messages are transmitted in 
English, although they are handled 
in any language. Yet, once a ship 
has requested aid, it doesn’t matter 
in what language the message is 
sent. Medico’s function is the same 
in every case. It is a service that 
constantly stands by to protect the 
welfare of the men who go down 
to the sea in ships. 


Canine Caper 


YOUNG COUPLE owned 

a bright-eyed cocker 
spaniel that always be- 
came excited when the 
phone rang. At the sound of the 
bell, the dog would tear through 
the apartment madly. So his own- 
ers fell into the habit of calling 
home when they were out for any 
length of time, knowing the bell 
would waken their apartment- 
bound pet and give him a few 
minutes of exercise. 


One evening, during 
their absence, a friend 
who knew about the tele- 
phone-dog arrangement 

let himself into their apartment. He 
seated himself comfortably and 
waited, sure the phone would ring 
sooner or later. 

When it did, he let it ring several 
times. Then he lifted the receiver, 
panted enthusiastically for a few 
seconds, and quietly replaced it. 

The couple is still wondering. 

—Marj Heypuck 
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Fiest i in a distinguished series 
of paintings of the = composers 


¢ ey NAMES are known to every- 
one. Yet for many, the great 
composers of the past live only in 
their music. As we listen, years 
after their death, it is difficult to : 
envisage the sorrows and joys, the 
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Ludwig van Beethoven was a lonely 
giant, brooding on the sorrows of the 
world from the mountain tops of his 
music. Until, one day, God summoned 
him in a voice of thunder . . . 


OR A GREAT part of his adult life, 

Beethoven could not hear the 
immortal notes that sprang from 
his pen. He scribbled masterpieces 
in a tattered notebook, and even 
when a great symphony orchestra 
kindled them into life, deafness 
doomed their creator to watch the 
miracle from his prison of silence. 

Beethoven was born in Bonn, 
Germany, in 1770, and his sordid 
childhood was a preface to the 
tragedy of his later years. Driven 
by a wastrel father into the cruel 
role of a child prodigy, he became, 
at 13, the virtual head of the family. 
A few years later his mother died, 
and that same day the grief-stricken 
composer watched his father sell 
her clothes at a rag fair. 


As a man, Beethoven was tor- 
mented by fiery passions and con- 
suming loves. Monumentally ugly, 
uncouth in manner and supremely 
proud, he was acclaimed a genius 
by the musical aristocracy of Vien- 
na. But the capricious noblewomen 
who lionized him as a musician 
scoffed at him as a man. One lovely 
courtesan, known to posterity only 
as his “immortal beloved,” inspired 
some of his most haunting love 
songs. Envisioning her, he poured 
forth in music his longing, his wav- 
ering hopes, and the depths of his 
disappointment and loneliness. 

Yet,- above the bitterness and 
discord of the deaf genius’ life, rose 
the triumphant flights of his music. 
He ran across fields, shouting and 
waving his arms, and the poetic 
Pastoral Symphony was born; he 
raged against tyranny, and the stir- 
ring Eroica proclaimed his love of 
freedom; he cried in his loneliness, 
and the Moonlight Sonata stole softly 
into the hearts of men. 

Even death could not conquer 
him. Ill, poverty-stricken, misun- 
derstood, he died as a thunder- 
storm raged over Vienna. It might 
have been one of his symphonies, 
proclaiming his immortality. 


ILLUSTRATED BY GUSTAV REHBERGER 























Franz Liszt was a virtuoso who tempered 
a gypsy passion for life with a deep love 
for his fellow men. All Europe listened 
spellbound as he played. 


| eng LISZT was as destined for 
lifelong success and happiness as 
his boyhood idol, Beethoven, was 
doomed to sorrow and disappoint- 
ment. Like the lilting Hungarian 
Rhapsodies, which brought him last- 
ing fame as a composer, Liszt’s life 
was filled with brilliance. Yet, the 
haunting melancholy of the gypsies 
he had known and loved as a boy 
shone through his music, and 
touched it with fire. 

Acclaim came early to Liszt, 
whose father was a steward on a 
feudal estate. In 1820, some Hun- 
garian noblemen, impressed by the 
boy’s playing, sent him to Vienna 
to study. There, at 12, he gave his 
first concert to thunderous applause. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SHEILAH BECKETT 


Beethoven himself, who was known 
to detest child prodigies, strode 
onstage and embraced the boy. 

Soon Paris, then all Europe, was 
swept by the romantic spell of the 
young virtuoso. Unspoiled by early 
triumphs, he would return home 
to dance by firelight at a gypsy en- 
campment, or to throw open the 
windows and give an impromptu 
concert for admiring townsfolk. In 
1833, on the shores of Lake Geneva, 
he was united with Marie d’Agoult 
in one of the great love affairs of a 
romantic age. Later, in the same 
tradition of independence, he had 
the courage, during one of his 
triumphant concerts in Moscow, to 
rebuke the Czar for speaking while 
Liszt played. 

The music he wrote, impressive 
in itself, was overshadowed by 
Liszt, the man. His compassionate 
nature and generosity made him 
the idol of young composers like 
Schumann and Wagner, whose 
works he performed with unsur- 
passed brilliance and understanding. 

But though he became a polished 
cosmopolitan, Franz Liszt never 
lost the inspired touch that made 
him one of the greatest musical 
virtuosos of all time. 














Johannes Brahms was a gentle man who 
preferred solitude to fame. Yet the quiet 
wings of his music lifted him to poetic 
immortality. 


UT FOR a miraculous coincidence, posed to the proper key as he 
Brahms might have struggled played. Joachim was so impressed 
in obscurity for years. He was born by this feat that he gave the young 
in Hamburg, in 1833. At an early pianist letters of introduction to 
age he showed his great talent and Liszt and Schumann. After his first 
love for music, and by the time he _ visit, Schumann wrote in his diary: 
was 13 he was helping to support ‘Brahms to see me—a genius!” 
his family by playing in taverns and It was the beginning of a lasting 
for dances. He gave his first solo friendship. When, some years later, 
concert at 15, but it passed virtu- Robert Schumann went insane, 
ally unnoticed. Five years later, a Brahms, who never married, con- 
faulty piano provided his passport soled Clara Schumann in her sad- 
to the great musical world of Vienna. ness, and stood by her until her 
Eduard Remenyi, a noted Hun- death. When she went on tour he 

garian violinist, had asked Brahms took care of her seven children. A 

to be his accompanist on a tour of man whorejoiced in nature, Brahms 

Europe. At Gottingen, the famous had an enchanting way with chil- 

violinist Joseph Joachim was in the dren. The famous Lullaby, which is 

audience. As Brahms was playing still sung all over the world, ex- 

a Beethoven sonata, he found the _ pressed in music the lyrical quality 

piano to be a half tone off pitch. of his love. 

Without a pause, Brahms trans- Brahms was always quiet and re- 
served. On his long walks in the 
woods, he was lost in solemn con- 
templation of the poetic beauty of 
all living things. This mystic, ro- 
mantic quality pervades his music. 
And though he is renowned by 
music lovers as the last of the 
greatest German classicists, it is the 
lovely songs that he wrote spon- 

~‘taneously, and which he considered 
trivial and unimportant, that are 
known today to almost every child. 


ILLUSTRATED BY BEN STAHL 
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Frederic Chopin was a fiery, poetic fig- 
ure, torn by two great loves—one for his 
native land, the other for a woman who 
had seandalized Europe. 


BRILLIANT symbol of the Ro- 
“X mantic Age, Chopin lived only 
39 years. Yet, today, his restless 
music still echoes the intense pas- 
sions he crowded into his few brief 
years. 
Born near Warsaw in 1810, he 
left his beloved Poland at 19, to 
study in Vienna. A few years later, 


his countrymen failed in a valiant 


ILLUSTRATED BY CAROL EDMONDSON 
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effort to throw off the Russian yoke. 
Filled with grief, Chopin voiced his 
sorrow in ringing music which Schu- 
mann described as ‘‘cannons buried 
in flowers.”’ 

Paris took the tempestuous Cho- 
pin to its heart. He was lionized as 


a man, and in bursts of lyric inspi- 
ration he wrote the hundreds of 
short, poetic pieces that form his 
timeless contribution to great music. 
His fame made it inevitable that he 
should meet the lady novelist who 
had shocked Europe by dressing as 
a man—dynamic George Sand. 

A brilliant, dominating woman, 
she captivated Chopin, and their 
famous love affair lasted almost un- 
til his death. At their island retreat 
off the coast of Spain, although tu- 
berculosis had already marked him 
for death, Chopin wrote some of his 
most inspired music. 

After an exhausting tour, he died, 
and was buried in France. But his 
heart was sent back to Poland as he 
had requested. Though 20 years 
had passed, Chopin had not forgot- 
ten his first great love. 
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The Truth about Wonder Drugs’ 


by NORMAN and MADELYN CARLISLE 














They have performed miracles of livesaving. yet they aren’t always infallible 


HE DOCTOR FROWNED at reports 
wos a patient desperately ill with 
pneumonia. The treatment should 
have been simple. Just give the 
sick man massive doses of penicillin, 
the wonder drug. That should de- 
stroy the ravenous pneumococci 
and the victim should recover. 

But the doctor was balked. He 
dared not give penicillin to this 
particular patient. The reason may 
sound utterly incongruous. The man 
had once had athlete’s foot! 

Penicillin, the lifesaver, thwarted 
—because a man once had a minor 
ailment like athlete’s foot? Of course, 
doctors have always known that 


/0 


penicillin, remarkable as it is, is no 
panacea to rid mankind of disease 
overnight. There are about 50 dis- 
eases in which it is not effective. 


‘And now, through cases like that of 


the man with athlete’s foot, evi- 
dence is piling up that, even in dis- 
eases where it is normally effective, 
penicillin cannot always be used. 
And the same holds for other 
‘“‘wonder drugs”’ like .streptomycin 
and Chloromycetin. 

Doctors, alarmed by the unrea- 
sonable faith that people place in 
the whole class of drugs known as 
antibiotics, are finding it necessary 
to issue blunt warnings about their 
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limitations. There is good reason 
why you can’t go into a drugstore 
and buy all the penicillin you want. 
And there is good reason why doc- 
tors must deny it to many patients. 

The truth is, a mysterious factor 
often makes the use of antibiotics an 
enigma. Hence, medicine is aware 
of situations in which apparent 
cures have not really cured at all. 

The doctors have an answer 
to these problems: a better under- 
standing of existent wonder drugs 
and an all-out drive to produce new 
and better ones. ‘They want people 
to have faith in the powers of the 
antibiotics, but not to expect mir- 
acles which cannot be performed. 

Make no mistake, penicillin is 
perhaps the greatest single drug 
discovery ever made. During the 
brief six years in which it has been 
in general use, it has made dramatic 
onslaughts against nearly a hundred 
diseases, many of which had never 
before yielded to a drug. Penicillin 
has saved the lives of countless thou- 
sands of people and restored the 
health of thousands more. Yet some 
doctors, when they heard of its 
miraculous powers, rushed to use 
it against diseases where it proved 


useless. 

So serious did this misuse be- 
come that such an authority as 
Dr. Hobart A. Reimann told his 


colleagues: ‘‘It has been estimated 
that 80 per cent of penicillin is 
wasted.” Not only was penicillin 
being used against diseases where 
it is ineffective, he asserted, but it 
was also given in wrong dosages— 
too much or too little. 

Meanwhile, doctors were learn- 
ing about that mysterious factor 
called penicillin sensitivity. Taking 
large quantities of the drug does 
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something to some patients; it cre- 
ates, in course of time, an allergy. 
The form may be a mild skin rash, 
fever or headaches; or it may be so 
violent as to be worse than the 
original ailment. Stranger still, vou 
can develop sensitivity even though 
you have never had a dose of pen- 
icillin in your life. 

That was the situation in the case 
of the man with pneumonia. His 
body’s efforts to throw off the fun- 
gus growth known as athlete’s foot 
had resulted in the production of a 
chemical almost exactly like that 
formed when the body reacts to 
penicillin. Release of large quan- 
tities of this chemical into his system 
had created a sensitivity. 

Now this case does not mean that 
evervone who has ever had athlete’s 
foot should be denied antibiotics in 
the event of being stricken with 
pneumonia. For one thing, only rel- 
atively few people who have suf- 
fered from fungus infection acquire 
such a high degree of sensitization. 
And in these rare cases, the doctor 
can use another antibiotic, such as 
one of the sulfa derivatives, or one 
of the wonder drugs known as anti- 
histamines, which halt or minimize 
allergic reactions. 


peor FIRST WARNING that there 
might be hidden dangers in pen- 
icillin came soon after discovery of 
the substance. One day in 1944, a 
medical officer at Gardiner General 
Hospital in Chicago noticed that 
his eves were sore. He thought the 
trouble was caused by his 
so had himself fitted with a 
pair. The condition did not change. 

Then strange breaks began to 
appear in the skin on his fingers. 
Could these have anything to do 


glasses, 


new 
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with the fact that, in his work, he 
had handled large amounts of pen- 
icillin? It seemed unlikely, but as an 
experiment he turned over the 
handling of the drug to assistants. 
Almost at once his trouble disap- 
peared, but three of the assistants 
began to develop itching skin. 

Fortunately, doctors have now 
developed simple tests by which 
they can determine, in virtually 
every case, whether the patient will 
show an unfavorable reaction to 
penicillin. Cases like the one about 
to be described make doctors in- 
creasingly cautious of using penicil- 
lin without first making tests. 

A woman afflicted with bronchial 
asthma was given her first penicil- 
lin treatment in the spring of 1947, 
with no apparent ill effects. Next 
vear she received another series of 
treatments. In August, 1948, she 
appeared at the doctor’s office with 
a raised temperature and asthmatic 
wheezing. She was given 400,000 
units of penicillin, in doses of 
50,000 each. 

That afternoon, immediately after 
the first dose was given, the woman 
complained of a strange taste in her 
mouth, followed by swelling of the 
nose and throat. While leaning 
over a kitchen table, she suddenly 
collapsed. A few minutes later she 
was dead. 

The doctor traced the fatality to 
penicillin sensitivity, presumably 
complicated by the accidental punc- 
ture of a vein. Without anyone 
being aware of it, the previous 
treatments had been building up a 
sensitivity to the drug. Under the 
circumstances, the last dose was 
just too much. 

Too great a faith in penicillin is 
storing up a stark tragedy that may 
72 





wreck thousands of lives and cost 
the nation more than $1,000,000,000 
in the next 25 years. That is the 
grim warning of Veterans Adminis- 
tration doctors who have made a 
frightening forecast about the 400,- 
000 men given penicillin treatment 
for syphilis during World War II. 
Twenty to thirty per cent of these 
cases may turn out to be failures, 
say the doctors. 

That in itself would be bad 
enough. Even worse is the fact 
that thousands of veterans who 
think they are cured may not be. 
This is certainly no reflection on 
penicillin nor on the medical serv- 
ices of the armed forces. No one 
argues that it should not have been 
used in place of the old 26-week 
arsenic and bismuth treatment. 

But officials estimate that the 
enormous expense of caring for re- 
lapse cases that are now developing 
may cost more than a billion dol- 
lars. And they urge that men who 
have been treated for syphilis should 
be watchful, and undergo further 
examinations at regular intervals. 


- THERE ARE UNANSWERED ques- 
tions about penicillin, there are 
still more about another great anti- 
biotic, streptomycin, which con- 
quered a completely incurable dis- 
ease, tularemia, or rabbit fever; 
produced remarkable results against 
some types of tuberculosis; drove 
off a special form of meningitis— 
the influenza-bacillus variety that 
used to be so fatal to babies. 

For a long time it appeared that 
streptomycin sensitivity was no 
problem. Then last year, in a veter- 
ans’ tuberculosis hospital in North 
Carolina, nurses who were han- 
dling the drug began to develop 
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violent and painful skin eruptions. 
It was found that more than seven 
per cent of the nursing staff were 
sensitive to streptomycin. 
Furthermore, Drs. C. P. Miller 
and M. Bohnoff discovered that 
many types of bacteria almost in- 
stantly adjusted themselves to strep- 
tomycin. Even more startling, 
certain other bacteria revealed 
amazing reactions. They not only 
became resistant to the drug—they 
actually came to thrive on it! 
Now Dr. Miller indicated an- 
other frightening possibility. His 
observations suggested that not only 
do these streptomycin-resistant or- 
ganisms thrive in the respiratory 
tracts of patients receiving treat- 
ment, but that once they have es- 
tablished themselves there, they can 
be transmitted to other people! And 
these people, if then treated with 
streptomycin, would not respond to 
the drug, simply because the germs 
had already been made streptomy- 
cin-resistant in somebody else. 
Medical researchers have been 
trying for a long time to produce a 
perfect antibiotic. Even the 1890s 
had a ‘‘wonder drug’’—a substance 
called pyocyanase, developed by 
two researchers named Emmerich 
and Low. There was great excite- 
ment in the medical world as news 
spread that here was a powerful 
new kind of germ-killer. Labora- 
tory tests produced startling results. 
Then it was tried on people— 
and they became ill. The drug 
killed germs, all right, but unfor- 
tunately it was poisonous to the 
human system. The great dream 
died slowly. 


There are many other names of 


antibiotics carved on the grave- 
stones of medical hopes. Tyrothri- 
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cin, streptothricin, citrinin, notatin, 
gliotoxin, subtilin, actinomycin, fu- 
migacin, flavacin, to mention only 
a few. For all their high promise, 
they could not meet the most acid 
test of all—time. 

No past failures, however, can 
dim the bright hopes for new and 
spectacular antibiotics. Consider 
the dramatic story of Chloromyce- 
tin. One day Dr. P. R. Burkholder, 
scientist at Yale, was studying or- 
ganisms in soil collected from differ- 
ent parts of the world by searchers 
sent out by a drug-manufacturing 
firm. In a sample of soil picked up 
near Caracas, Venezuela, Burk- 
holder found a germ-killer that 
looked promising. 

When it was tried in the labora- 
tory, the researchers’ hopes soared. 
Here was an antibiotic that gave 
promise of fighting an ancient 
scourge of mankind, typhus. 

By 1947, a tiny quantity of the 
precious new substance was avail- 
able. It was rushed to Bolivia when 
news came that a typhus epidemic 
had struck a village there. Into the 
town of Puerto Acosta went an 
American doctor. He did not have 
enough of the drug for everyone, so 
of the sick and dying he selected 16. 
These 16 doomed people made 
medical history. Every one lived. 

A few months later, when Chloro- 
mycetin was administered to 25 
scrub-typhus patients in Malaya, 
all of them recovered. In itself, this 
was exciting news, but something 
quite unexpected had happened. 
Some patients had not recovered 
as fast as others. 

Dr. Theodore Woodward sought 
an explanation. What he found was 
a fresh triumph for the antibiotic. 
Those patients had not had typhus 
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at all, but typhoid fever. Another 


killer bested! 
Woodward returned to America 
for another experiment. With Dr. 


Joseph Smadel, director of virus 


research for the U. S. Army Medi- 
cal Center, and M. C. Pincoffs of 
the University of Maryland, he 
tried Chloromycetin on 15 victims 
of Rocky Mountain spotted fever. 
Within 24 hours, all the patients 
were, improving; within 76 hours, 
temperatures were normal. 

No one knew it then, but the 
discovery of Chloromycetin would 
lead to another turning point in 
the history of antibiotics. Doctors 
wanted to use the drug not only on 
tvphus, typhoid and spotted fever, 
but on “virus” pneumonia. Nature, 
however, was slow about creating 
quantities of the substance. And 
hope that some way could be found 
to create it synthetically in labo- 
ratories seemed like a wild dream. 

Then a young woman chemist in 
Detroit, 28-vear-old Dr. Mildred 
Rebstock, found a way to synthe- 





size Chloromycetin. Now, from 
simple, common materials, it can 
be made in unlimited quantities. 
For millions of sufferers from ty- 
phus and typhoid fever, this means 
new hope for life. To children, it 
may offer protection from a scourge 
that can often be a killer—whoop- 
ing cough. Scientists are not even 
trying to guess at all the existing 
possibilities, such as the develop- 
ment of related synthetic drugs that 
may do the jobs that Chloromy- 
cetin cannot perform. For great as 
their faith in their new medical 
weapon may be, they know it may 
have unsuspected dangers. They 
feel sure that they have not yet dis- 
covered that ultimate panacea, the 
wonder drug that is really a cure-a// 
Perhaps from all the activity in 
the pharmaceutical laboratories will 
come this perfect drug—perhaps 
The doctors themselves are more 
conservative in their hopes. They 
will settle for capable antibiotics, 
each of which can do just one job 
better than any other drug. 


Satisfaction Insurance 


BOUGHT a new brief case not 

long ago. It was expensive. Hav- 
ing worn out several cheap ones, I 
had decided to see if an investment 
in a more durable case would not 
pay dividends. But the cost both- 
ered me a bit. 

When it was delivered, I found 
a small card enclosed. It read: 

“ouairy. There is hardly any- 
thing in the world that some men 


cannot make a little worse and sell 
a little cheaper, and the people 
who consider price ONLY are this 
man’s lawful prey.”’—JOHN RUSKIN. 

It made me feel happy and coin- 
fortable about my purchase. 

How many firms are shrewd 
enough to recognize that it is im- 
portant, once a sale has been made, 
to ensure that the customer is con- 
vinced he did the right thing? 

—Tinancial Post, TORONTO 
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New Horizons for Shut-ins 


by WILLIAM L. Cox 
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Oklahoma leads the nation in bringing Projected Reading’s magic to the bedridden 


UE NELLE TAYLOR was one of the 

) prettiest girls in the junior class 
of Lindsay High School in Lindsay, 
Oklahoma. Popular and vivacious, 
she could easily have been voted 
beauty queen in her senior year. 
gut that summer, in 1948, polio 
struck the 17-year-old student. For 
three months, she fought valiantly 
for life in an iron lung. 

The day Bue Nelle was first re- 
leased from her shiny steel chamber 
was a memorable one. As she lay 
in the Crippled Children’s Hospital 


in Oklahoma City, only a shadow of 
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herself, a group of men and women 
paid her a visit. While Bue Nelle 
watched with lackluster eyes, one 
of them drew from a box a small 
machine which resembled a movie 
camera. Placing it on the table be- 
side her bed, the visitor adjusted 
the device and connected a wire 
to a wall socket. 

Then he gently lifted the girl’s 
thin hand and lowered it onto a 
push-button panel. “All right now, 
Bue Nelle,” he said, “‘push the 
little button.” 

The teen-ager’s wasted fingers 
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moved shakily across the panel. 
Summoning her strength, she 
pressed down. Instantly, on the 
ceiling above her bed, appeared a 
square of light. She pushed the 
button again, and words appeared 
clearly on the chalk-white surface. 

A glow illuminated Bue Nelle’s 
wan cheeks. While her visitors 
watched, she read the text through 
brimming eyes, then touched the 
miraculous button again. A new 
panel appeared. In a few minutes 
the little polio victim was happily 
‘turning pages,” oblivious to the 
people in her hospital room. 

Bue Nelle Taylor is only one of 
many bedridden patients in Okla- 
homa whose dreary hours have 
been filled with wonderful new en- 
joyment—thanks to 
warmhearted Oklahomans and an 
organization called Projected Books, 
Inc. The story of Projected Reading, 
a modest title which gives no hint 
of the inspiring work accomplished 
in furnishing ceiling projectors and 
spools of microfilmed reading mat- 
ter to invalids and shut-ins, was 
first told in coRONET four years ago. * 
What has not been told is the story 
of the program’s expansion on a 


national scale and, especially, of 


the enthusiastic reception given to 
its nonprofit efforts in Oklahoma. 

Since the idea of microfilming 
reading material for ceiling pro- 
jectors was conceived during the 
war by Eugene B. Power of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, more than 2,300 
projectors have been donated or 
loaned to grateful invalids in 47 
states. And some 600 books, ranging 
from classics to comics, from best- 
sellers to whodunits, from children’s 
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stories to technical manuals, have 
been recorded for use in the private- 
ly donated projectors. 

In every corner of the country, 
patients who once were doomed to 
stare for hours at dismal ceilings 
will be reading these words, just as 
you are doing now. For CORONET, 
too, is microfilmed each month and 
sent at a nominal charge to hospi- 
tals that have projectors. 

Until 1947, ceiling-projector 
sponsors concentrated on relieving 
the drab lives of patients in vet- 
erans’ and service hospitals. Since 
that time, a special Service for 
Shut-ins has expanded from coast 
to coast, and the magical “floating 
words” have bloomed on ceilings 
for hundreds of incapacitated men, 
women and children. 

Such groups as the Girl Scouts, 
Masons, V.F.W. Auxiliaries, Ro- 
tary, Kiwanis and Lions have 
adopted Projected Reading as part 
of their community welfare pro- 
grams. For $187.50, a group of pub- 
lic-spirited individuals may _ pur- 
chase a projector for home or 
hospital use in their area. 

Since 1945, coRONET, through its 
Fund for Projected Reading, has 
collected almost $90,000 from gen- 
erous readers to buy more than 400 
projectors and microfilm libraries. 
But thousands more dollars are 
needed if Projected Reading is to 
achieve its ultimate goal—availa- 
bility to every handicapped man, 
woman or child in the U. S. 


a" HAD HAPPENED in other states, 
a projector donated by cor- 
ONET was one of the first to be used 
in Oklahoma. It gave impetus to an 
amazing campaign to make Okla- 
homa the first state to place pro- 
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= IS PROUD to have brought 
pleasure and benefit to thou- 
sands of invalids through its Fund 
for Projected Reading. Generous- 
ly, CORONET subscribers from coast 
to coast have answered previous 
appeals for contributions. 

But now, more than ever before, 
additional funds are urgently 
needed to provide projectors and 
microfilmed material for commu- 
nities where this program has not 


jected-reading material at the dis- 
posal of shut-ins in every communi- 
ty. That first projector was loaned 
to 21-year-old Bennie Strausbaugh, 
an almost totally immobilized vic- 
tim of crippling arthritis. When the 
machine was brought to him in a 
ward in University Hospital, the 
wonder and gratitude in his eves 
spoke his thanks far more 
quently than words. 
Originator of the campaign was 
41-year-old Ralph Hudson, State 
Librarian of Oklahoma. During the 
war, he discovered ceiling projectors 
in use at several veterans’ hospitals. 
Back in Oklahoma City, he de- 
cided to sell the idea of Projected 
Reading to his state. After negative 
responses from several groups, 
Hudson finally was promised whole- 
hearted cooperation by the 
Oklahoma Society for Crippled 
Children. Simultaneously, Okla- 
homa City’s Soroptimist Club, a 
women’s service organization, read 
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of the project in CORONET and 
offered Hudson assistance. 
A few days later, Bue Nelle 
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Won't You Help the Helpless? 


yet penetrated. By helping some- 
one less fortunate than yourself, 
you are sharing in a worth-while 
project that has opened a new 
world to thousands of people 
everywhere. 

Why not join in this inspiring 
campaign today? All you need do 
is send a contribution, in any 
amount, to the Coronet Fund for 
Projected Reading, Coronet Build- 


ing, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Taylor and Bennie Strausbaugh 
read their first ‘‘words-at-their- 
fingertips.’’ For Hudson, the thrill 
of seeing new hope light their faces 
was convincing proof that ex- 
servicemen had not exaggerated 
in calling the little gray machines 
“a gift straight from God.” 

Hudson blueprinted plans to set 
up book-and-projector depots in 
dozens of community libraries 
throughout Oklahoma, to serve 
their own towns with projectors and 
microfilm material. Coordinating 
their efforts would be the State Li- 
brary, which would provide pro- 
jectors to community libraries for 
demonstrations, and when sufficient 
equipment had been assembled, 
loan machines and text to libraries 
unable to meet local demands, as 
well as to rural areas where no 
library facilities existed. 

Once news of the state-wide 
campaign was published, a flood of 
offers poured into Hudson’s office. 
The Tradesmen’s National Bank 
volunteered to handle the fund. 
Newspapers obliged with valuable 
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publicity. Radio stations KoMA and 
wkyY broadcast appeals for contri- 
butions. Two large department 
stores opened their show windows 
to demonstration displays. Several 
music shops offered wire-recording 
machines to spread word of Pro- 
jected Reading. 

From Projected Books headquar- 
ters in Ann Arbor came two loan 
projectors to augment the one ex- 
pressed to Hudson by CORONET. 
These machines formed the nucleus 
of Oklahoma’s rapidly expanding 
supply. Sympathetic citizens are 
now doing the rest. 

One boy, who calls the’ Crippled 
Children’s Hospital his ‘‘home,” 
is 12-year-old Freddie Gill. Slowly 
and inexorably, his muscles are 
calcifying. Freddie lies on his back 
in a hospital ward, bravely facing 
the unknown. 

Not long ago, a story about 
Freddie was published in an Okla- 
homa City newspaper. Within two 
days, long-distance operators of the 
Oklahoma City Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Company had _ raised 
enough money to buy him a ceiling 
projector. Now Freddie’s machine 
has become the envy of his former 
schoolmates. They drop by to see 
him two or three times a week, 
spread blankets on the floor and 
lie on their backs to help Freddie 
look at his books. 

Throughout the state, unfortu- 
nate children like Freddie are bene- 
fiting from Oklahoma’s enlightened 
plan. More than 15 communities 
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have signed up to provide projec- 
tors for local shut-ins. Civic drives 
sponsored by the Soroptimist Club 
have netted more than $500 to buy 
machines for outlying areas. It is 
an ever-growing program, starting 
from the three projectors sent by 
CORONET and Projected Books. 

As Joe N. Hamilton, executive 
director of the Oklahoma Society 
for Crippled Children, remarked: 
‘*“You have only to see a child’s face 
as he reads a projected comic book 
or picture book to know that every 
dollar contributed has a dream 
pinned to it!”’ 

Today, the Oklahoma State Li- 
brary boasts 14 machines, Tulsa’s 
Public Library has eight, Okla- 
homa City’s Library ten, the library 
in Ada two, and the public libra- 
ries in Cushing and Ardmore each 
own one. Projectors are loaned by 
these libraries to shut-ins or immo- 
bilized persons who may use them 
as long as needed. But, says State 
Librarian Hudson, the job has 
only begun. Oklahoma State Li- 
brary requires at least 200 more 
projectors; Tulsa needs 55 to meet 
a rising demand, and many munic- 
ipal libraries without projectors are 
petitioning Hudson daily for aid. 

The task ahead is a formidable 
one. But the crusading librarian is 
convinced that, somehow, Provi- 
dence and a compassionate public 
will provide. And he hopes that 
what Oklahoma is doing will serve 
as a pattern for state-wide programs 
everywhere. 


—HENRY ForD 
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THE WISDOM OF AGE 


by OTTO EISENSCHIML 


OWARD THE CLOSE of his famous 

career as a steel man, Charles 
M. Schwab was sued for a large 
amount of money. It was the kind 
of case that most prominent men 
would have settled out of court to 
avoid publicity; but Schwab went 
through with it and won. 

3efore he left the witness stand, 
he asked for and received permis- 
sion to make a statement while he 
was still under oath. 

**T am an old man today,” said 
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Schwab, “and I look back on a 
long and checkered career. I want 
to say that 90 per cent of my trou- 
bles have been due to my being 
good to other people. So if you 
younger folk want to avoid trou- 
ble, be hard-boiled and say no to 
everybody. You will then walk 
through life unmolested, but-—” 
and here the old-time smile lit up 
his face—‘you will have to do 
without friends and you won’t 
have much fun.” 
































Brotherhood Solves Garys Problems 


by STANLEY S. JACOBS 


How the Anselm Forum brought new interracial harmony to a bustling Indiana city 


HREE CARS SPED eastward over 
‘Waa frozen Indiana highway. It 
was 5 A.M. of a wintry Sunday 
morning, and there was no traffic 
to slow the small convoy. The cars, 
filled with Gary steel workers, law- 
yers, doctors, businessmen, janitors 
and teachers, were headed for the 
Indiana State Penitentiary at 
Michigan City, 25 miles away. 

*— wonder what the prisoners 
are going to say?” a businessman 
in the party remarked nervously. 
**Maybe they'll think we’re a bunch 


gt) 


of sob sisters, barging in on them 
like this!’ 

“Gary people felt the same way 
about our Anselm Forum, but they 
don’t any more,” replied a steel 
worker. ‘‘Prisoners are human be- 
ings; if we really share our experi- 
ences and beliefs, we’ll have a give- 
and-take of ideas.”’ 

He was right. At first, the small 
group of prisoners herded into the 
prison chapel to meet members of 
the Anselm Forum from Gary, In- 
diana, were suspicious, even hostile; 
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but the tension melted when a 
Jewish member of the Anselm 
group read scripture from the New 
Testament, and an Italian-Ameri- 
can sang a Russian religious hymn. 
Then one member of the group—a 
Welsh violinist—played a haunting 
German melody. 

A Negro attorney started talk- 
ing about the need for racial under- 
standing in America. A young 
postal employee, born in the Philip- 
pines, haltingly told the prisoners 
his views on democracy. Before 
long, the penitentiary inmates were 
leaning forward eagerly, hanging 
on every word. 

“It was wonderful,” an Anselm- 
ite said later of the experience. 
‘These men were avid for new 
ideas, for a free exchange of views 
on religion, politics and interna- 
tional affairs.” So fruitful was the 
visit that, ever since, Forum mem- 
bers have visited the penitentiary 
annually to hold panel discussions 
behind the bars. 

Gary, a bustling city built by 
steel barons, is a fine place to live 
in when mills are working at full 
capacity. But when depression sets 
in, all the hidden tensions and 
pressures of this city of 135,000 
seethe in a brew of prejudice, sus- 
picion and class hatred. 

Here you will find men and wom- 
en of every land, lured by the prom- 
ise of steady work and good wages 
inthe mills. Croats, Slovenes, Czechs, 
Italians, Hindus, Germans, Poles, 
Jews and, lately, thousands of Ne- 
groes live cheek by jowl. 

Gary’s record of intergroup am- 
ity is spotty. In lean times, the 
g3und and the Klan found eager 
listeners in the city. Demagogues 
pitted race against race, faith 
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against faith. Thousands of Gary 
residents spoke little or no English. 
They couldn’t understand why the 
mills were closed and pay rolls non- 
existent. But scapegoats had to be 
found, and in the early years of the 
Depression, fanatics and subver- 
sives nested happily in the para- 
lyzed steel city. 

Into the cauldron, a soft-spoken 
Norwegian-American steel worker, 
Reuben Olson, tossed an idea in 
1932. Olson had been meeting in- 
formally with seven other young 
men, discussing everything from 
bigotry to relief loads. Gradually, 
other Gary men joined in the 
spirited and interesting sessions. 

Churches heard about the meet- 
ings and asked the men to stage 
debates. Community organizations 
became interested. Soon it became 
apparent to Gary civic leaders that 
these laymen of varying occupations 
and backgrounds were doing a 
shrewd job of explaining issues to 
sullen and jobless people. 

When the time came to choose a 
name for the newly formed group, 
someone suggested Anselm, the 
Italian saint who was Archbishop 
of Canterbury in 1093. 

‘There was a reason for choos- 
ing Anselm,” Olson recalls. ‘‘Ha- 
tred was the order of his day. It 
took courage to be a champion of 
brotherhood—but Anselm had that 
courage and urged men to forget 
hatred and work for peace.” 

As the Anselm Forum, the Gary 
group has become a leading force 
in Indiana during the years since 
1932. Membership is held at a 
maximum of 100; more than that 
would make the Forum unwieldly. 

Today more than 100 different 
races, faiths and national origins 
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are represented in the brotherhood. 
The current president is a univer- 
sity dean. Vice-presidents are a 
Catholic director of public welfare 
and a Jewish lawyer. A Quaker 
vocational director is secretary, and 
a Negro Baptist is treasurer. Serv- 
ing as their public-relations director 
is a Lutheran steel-mill foreman. 

The roster of membership is a 
cross section of Gary’s population. 
‘Jaik Schoon, a Dutchman, is a fore- 
man in the steel mills. ‘Thomas 
Inouye, Japanese, is a technician 
at Mercy Hospital. Spiro Turpa, 
Greek Orthodox, is a_ beverage- 
store manager. 

Among the 100 members are an 
auditor, grocery clerk, psychiatrist, 
private detective, cost-analyst, met- 
allurgist, mechanic, insuranceagent, 
newspaper editor, butcher, police 
sergeant, librarian and mail carrier. 

“The Forum hasn’t any assets, 
except a typewriter—and that was 
a gift,’ says Founder Olson cheer- 
fully. “‘When we need money, some 
good soul makes a contribution. 
And then, with our dues of $2 per 
member, we get by.” 





“\pooneannes ARE CONCERNED with 
‘4X everything that makes men re- 
sentful of each other. Their 13 panel 
discussion groups, composed of five 
members each, cheerfully go into 
the countryside to talk over world 
peace with farmers, or turn up at 
club meetings to argue better hu- 
man relations. 

On one occasion, a clergyman in 
a small Indiana town invited an 
Anselm panel, saying ominously: 
“There’s plenty of hatred and bad 
sentiment here. Be prepared for a 
barrage of eggs and tomatoes if you 
talk brotherhood!” 
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The Anselmites donned old 
clothes, piled into a jalopy and 


journeyed to the town. True, the 


audience was on guard at the start. 
Embarrassing questions were asked; 
muttering was heard. Then a Negro 
lawyer, an Italian steel puddler and 
a Jewish businessman talked frank- 
ly about the tragic cost of prejudice 
in America. 

Gradually, the tension vanished. 
Before the evening was over, 50 
people were animatedly talking to- 
gether, not always in agreement 
but as alert citizens of a democracy. 

Later, a red-necked farmer in 
overalls ambled over to the Negro 
and drawled: ‘‘Guess we need more 
cracker-barrel talking in this town 
We’ve become so doggone stubborn 
that no ideas from the outside ever 
percolate here!” 

Though the Anselmites own only, 
eight films, these have had a wide 
circulation and have been shown to 
more than 1,000 audiences through- 
out the U. S. They are loaned free 
of charge to interested groups, and 
the Gary Public Library takes care 
of all mailing details. 

Pamphleteering is an art in 
America, and Anselm members be- 
lieve in that art. In their own WNews- 
letter, a modest mimeographed pam- 
phlet, the Anselmites tell about 
Gary civic problems to interested 
correspondents in 29 states, as well 
as England, Germany, China, Ja- 
pan and India. Many subscribers 
are former Anselmites who have 
moved away. 

The Forum has no paid worker, 
no office, no big budget. Its only 
possessions of value are its library 
and its films. As you might expect, 
the library is a treasure-trove of 200 
books on intergroup relations, and 
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everybody in Gary is invited to 
make use of it. 

The Forum has no blueprint of 
activities. What seems desirable for 
the community is quickly adopted 
as a project. Just after the war, the 
Anselm leaders discovered the 
Kingsmen’s Glee Club, a choir of 
36 Negro veterans, and gave them 
their first singing engagement be- 
fore a white audience. Today the 
choral group receives invitations 
from organizations and clubs which 
never before thought of listening to 
Negro singers. 

The big test of the Anselm mem- 
bers’ sincerity came when an inter- 
racial camp was proposed. As one 
member says: ‘“‘Meeting together 
for informal discussions with 
Negroes, Chinese, Italians and Jews 
is one thing, but living together as 
one big family in a camp was a 
horse of a different color!” 

Nevertheless, the Forum Family 
Camp was opened on the Labor 
Day week end of 1946. At Indiana 
Dunes State Park, 168 people gath- 
ered to swim, play baseball, picnic, 
talk, sing and relax. The antici- 
pated friction between groups 
turned out to be a myth. Anselm 
showed Indiana that people of all 
races and creeds could live to- 
gether and like it. 

The Gary school strike of 1944 
was a test of the Forum’s ingenuity 
and perseverance. Anselm estab- 
lished a temporary office with a 
director and secretary to press for 
community acceptance of educa- 
tional equality. In a few weeks, the 
busy Anselmites held 136 confer- 
ences with key people in industry, 
business, labor and religion. 

They called on the mayor and 
urged the appointment of a perma- 
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nent commission on human rela- 
tions. He brought in representatives 
of 100 civic organizations, and the 
Unitv Council was created. Only 
then did the Anselmites relax, after 
doing the most important public- 
relations job in their history. 


‘O STIMULATING ARE Anselm dis- 
‘7 cussions that Gary folks crowd 
to hear the spirited debates held 
in schoolrooms and lodge halls. 
Typical topics include, “‘Is America 
Going Crazy?” a canny title for a 
discussion on the need for mental- 
hygiene programs; “Can a Citv 
Afford Bad Housing?” discussed by 
a housing expert, a real-estate man 
and a locomotive engineer; ‘““How 
Much Crime Can a Community 
Afford?” argued by a parole officer, 
a deputy sheriff, an educator and a 
dairy driver. 

Naturally, such forums engender 
heat and startling statements, but 
as Judge Fred A. Egan, former 
president of Anselm, says, the ob- 
jective is to make people think, then 
act, and Gary has become accus- 
tomed to being prodded into con- 
structive action by the Anselmites. 

Naturally enough, Gary women 
were quick to latch onto the Anselm 
men’s coattails. The Women’s Aux- 
iliary of the Forum is now a thriv- 
ing organization embracing 20 
nationalities, 15 religious denomi- 
nations, and three races. 

At Purdue University, under- 
graduates heard Anselm speakers, 
and decided that a unit was needed 
on campus. Guided by the Univer- 
sity Presbyterian Church, the chap- 
ter is a lusty infant with members 
from Turkey, Iran, Egypt, India, 
Cuba, China and Norway. 

Townspeople and students recall 
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Anselm’s most unusual event at 
Purdue—a service based onthe 
scriptures of four great religions 
Confucianism, Mohammedanism, 
Judaism and Christianity. 

Meanwhile, Gary’s neighboring 
industrial city of East Chicago has 
started a chapter, too. 

Whether the problem is better 
treatment of minorities or a contro- 
versy over displaced persons, the 
Forum drags the issue into the light 
and argues it in newspapers, on the 
radio, and from the platform. Fo- 
rum members alsosee to it that Gary 
people are informed of activities in 
the State Legislature. A_ special 
committee keeps an eye cocked on 
the lawmakers and makes digests 
of proposed bills. 





Apart from headline-capturing 
programs, most Anselmites practice 
a type of charitable brotherhood 
which seldom is publicized. There 
was the old Serbian woman, for 
example, who was about to be 
evicted from her hovel for nonpay- 
ment of rent. 

An Anselm member and his wife 
learned of her plight and took her 
into their own crowded apartment. 
Another member bought clothes for 
her. When a son finally returned 
to Gary and claimed her, he was 
profuse in his gratitude. But the 
Anselmites shrugged off the chari- 
table deed. 

**What’s the use of talking about 
brotherhood if we don’t practice it 
on our own streets?” was their reply. 


improper Proposals 


t- BEAUTIFUL EVENING, 


a young man who was very shy was 


carried away by the magic of the night. 


“Darling,” 


he asked, ‘‘will you marry me?” 
“Yes, Bill,’ she answered softly. 


Then he lapsed into a silence that at last became painful to her. 
‘‘Bill,”’ she said with a note of doubt in her voice, ‘“‘why don’t 


you say something?” 


‘I think,” replied Bill, “‘that I’ve said too much already.” 


ALAN SWERTH 


A COLLEGE SENIOR was rushing a-pretty coed. “Don’t you get 
L\ iv?” he urged. “I want to marry you. I want you to be the 


mother of my children.” 


**But how many do you have?” 


asked the girl. PAUL STEINER 


“; OW DOI KNOw that you are not marrying my daughter for my 
money?” inquired the suspicious father. 
‘“‘Well, we’re both taking a risk,”’ replied the suitor. ““How do I 


know you won’t fail in a year or so?” 


—CLEM GIRARD 
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ISCOURAGED AND EXHAUSTED, 

Rafael Solano sat down on a 
boulder in the dry river bed and 
called his two companions to his 
side. ‘‘I’m through,”’ he said. 
‘*There’s no use going on any longer. 
See, this pebble makes about nine 
hundred thousand, nine hundred 
and ninety-nine [ve picked up, 
and not a diamond so far. 

“If 1 pick up another, it will be 
one million. But what’s the use? 
I’m quitting!’ 

It was 1942, and the three men 
had spent weary months looking 
for diamonds in a Venezuelan wa- 
tercourse. They had worked in 
stooping positions, picking up peb- 
bles, peering keenly at each one, 
hoping, trusting, that a diamond 
might be found. 

Their clothing was torn, their 
sombreros tattered; yet not once 
had they thought seriously of quit- 
ting until Solano sat down and said, 
“I’m through.” 
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In banter, one of his companions 
said: “Better pick up another and 
make it a million.” 

“All right,’ he replied, answer- 
ing the taunt, “I will pick up just 
one more before I quit.” 

Closing his weary eyes, the pros- 
pector put his hand into a pile of 
pebbles and grasped one almost as 
large as an egg. 

‘“‘Well, here it is, the last one,” 
Solano said. 

But it was heavy—too heavy for 
an ordinary pebble. He looked. 
“Boys, it’s a diamond!” he cried. 

Harry Winston, a New York 
jewel dealer, paid Rafael Solano 
$200,000 for that “‘millionth peb- 
ble.” Named the “Liberator,” it 
proved to be one of the largest 
and purest diamonds ever found. 

Just as that last “pebble”? made 
Solano rich, so the last effort you 
put forth may bring success and 
fame, when to quit too soon would 
mean failure and obscurity. 




















Pocket Messenger of Faith 


by RALPH H. MAJor, JR. 





Guideposts, a little magazine with a big mission, has brought new hope to thousands 


A SINGLE LIGHT gleamed in the 
A window of a modest apartment 
building in Newark, New Jersey. It 
was 3 A.M. on a sultry July morning 
two years ago, and most of the city 
was silent in sleep. The lone in- 
habitant of Apartment 3-B, how- 
ever, was awake. 

She was sitting at an untidy desk 
in her combined bedroom and liv- 
ingroom. Red-rimmed eyes stared 
out into the night. She had sat like 
that, motionless, for almost 12 
hours—ever since returning from 
the cemetery. 

Nancy had been an only child. 
Since her husband’s death years 
before, the woman had lived for her 
lovely daughter. She had worked 
to pay for schools, had listened tire- 
lessly to recitals of dramatic roles 
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and, finally, had rejoiced when 
Nancy won a role in a Broadway 
show. The show would open to- 
morrow. But without Nancy. For 
Nancy had been killed two days 
before in an auto accident. 

A breeze rustled the window 
curtains. The woman looked at her 
hands, spread before her on the 
desk. This was the end. Life for her 
had stopped with Nancy’s death. 
Yet her worn, sorrow-wracked body 
remained. 

The woman walked unsteadily to 
the medicine cabinet.-From it she 
removed a small bottle marked with 
skull-and-bones. Back to the desk 
she carried the poison. Then, over- 
come by anguished sobs, she buried 
her face in her arms and wept. 

Finally the woman raised her 
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head from the desk. Through tear- 
blurred eves, she saw a tiny leaflet 
between her hands. The 
simple heading, Guideposts, stood out 
vividly. She picked up the little 
magazine and began to read . 
Several. months later, a letter 
arrived at a busy editorial office. 
“I can’t begin to express my grati- 


framed 


tude,’’ it read. ‘* Your magazine has 
restored my faith and saved my 
life ... . When I read how one of 


your authors conquered his fear of 
death, I realized I had to conquer 
my own fear of living. No, I never 
that bottle of poison. For, 
thanks to you, dear Guideposts, | 
knew that suicide was not the way 
(sod wished me to ease my sorrow. 

‘I shall always be thankful to 
Guideposts, and to the thoughtful 
neighbor who sent me that fateful 
copy when she read of my daugh- 
ter’s death. God bless you!” 


| 1 
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\\ HAT WAS THE POWERFUL little 
publication responsible for this 
modern miracie? It is a simply 
printed, 24-page monthly named 
Guideposts. Since its birth three years 
ago, the nonprofit, nonsectarian 
magazine has ‘“‘performed”’ count- 
less such miracles and brought new 


hope and faith to thousands of 


Americans. 

Guideposts was born in 1945 in a 
modest room above a Pawling, New 
York, grocery store. Its midwife 
was a stocky, exuberant business- 
man named Raymond Thornburg. 
Pinky” 
the Pawling Rubber Corporation, 
was a deeply religious man, who 
viewed with concern the increasing 
neglect of Christianity by millions 
to whom it could bring happiness. 
Too few Americans, he feared, knew 
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Thornburg, president of 





how to practice day-by-day reli- 
gion. And too many were drifting 
away from churches and forgetting 
the power of prayer. 

The solution, Thornburg decided, 
was to explain religion in terms of 
personal experience.’ Nonbelievers, 
he knew, demand concrete exam- 
ples before accepting such a hard- 
to-prove doctrine as faith. As a 
successful businessman, ‘‘Pinky”’ 
Thornburg also felt that religion 
could well adopt modern advertis- 
ing techniques to spread its spirit- 
ual lessons. 

So Thornburg enlisted a group 
of friends as sponsors of a new edu- 
cational project. Such prominent 
individuals as Lowell Thomas, Ed- 
die Rickenbacker, Branch Rickey 
and Stanley Kresge were among 
Guideposts founders. 

The magazine would be just 
what its name implied guideposts 
to a workable pattern of living. 
Each issue would contain articles 
by great men and women who 
would explain how—through ap- 
plying religious principles—they 
had discovered the secret of over- 
coming fear, tension and failure. 
Moreover, the majority of these 
articles would not be written by 
ministers and professional Chris- 
tians, but by persons whose lives 
already were examples to large 
numbers of people. Also, authors 
would include Protestants, Cath- 
olics and Jews. 

With Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
popular New York clergyman, as 
editor, and Thornburg as publisher, 
the first issue of Guideposts was 
tapped out with a borrowed type- 
writer on a card-table desk. Al- 
though its $2,000 budget barely 
covered initial costs, the ambitious 
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little magazine finally rolled off 
the presses. 

At once Guideposts was warmly 
welcomed in hundreds of homes. 
Within weeks, circulation zoomed 
into the thousands. And Guideposts’ 
editors, encouraged by the response, 
sought out more prominent figures 
from whom they solicited manu- 
scripts. Famous men and women 
whose writings could command 
four-figure sums generously wrote 
special articles without payment. 

Rickenbacker wrote an inspiring 
recital of the personal crises in 
which prayer had helped him to 
overcome obstacles.* William 
Green, AFL president, told how re- 
ligion had aided him in his hard 
fight to improve workers’ condi- 
tions and wages. Producer Cecil B. 
de Mille related a boyhood experi- 
ence which convinced him of the 
power of faith. Gene Tunney re- 
called how prayer eased his mind 
and erased fear when he fought 
Jack Dempsey to win the world’s 
heavyweight championship. 

One by one, other well-known 
persons—such as Dale Carnegie, 
Joe E. Brown, Gil Dodds, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Faith Baldwin, Cardinal 
Spellman, Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, 
Mary Pickford, Louis Bromfield 
and scores of others—joined the 
impressive roster of Guideposts au- 
thors. Soon, word of the impact 
created by these articles began to 
filter into Guideposts’ offices. 

For three years, a California 
widow had been paralyzed from the 
waist down. Helpless and dis- 
couraged, she relied on her son for 
support. Her life was imprisoned in 
her wheel chair. Then she read a 


*I] Believe in Prayer, by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker; 
Coronet, May, 1949, 
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Guideposts article by Harold Rus- 
sell, the veteran who lost both 
hands but still won acclaim in the 
motion picture, The Best Years of 
Our Lives. 

The story had a profound effect 
on her. If Russell could be happy 
without hands, she told herself, she 
could be happy without legs. ‘The 
woman promptly opened a maga- 
zine subscription agency; and her 
son, released from responsibility for 
his mother, was able to marry. 

After reading a Guideposts article, 
“You Can Get Fear Out of Your 
Mind,” a Delaware housewife was 
able to undergo calmly a major 
operation of which she had been 
terrified. She even joked with the 
surgeon, she confided joyfully. 

After an article by Len LeSourd, 
called ‘‘I Speak for the Bums,” was 
published in Guideposts, an elderly 
and wealthy woman in San An- 
tonio, Texas, wrote to say that she 
wanted to set up a mission in her 
home for down-and-outers. Le- 
Sourd, who had spent a month in 
the Bowery disguised as a bum to 
collect material for his article, 
obliged with suggestions. A friendly 
correspondence developed between 
the two. Then occurred what may 
only be termed a modern miracle. 

On March 23, 1949, LeSourd 
and Guideposts managing director 
met in New York with a Park Av- 
enue matron to discuss how to raise 
money for new projects. “‘If we are 
on the right road,”’ the woman re- 
marked, ‘‘the money. will come to 
us. We won’t have to go after it.” 

On March 23—the same day— 
in San Antonio, the rich Texas 
woman made out her will. In it she 
provided that the bulk of her 
estate, including three huge houses, 
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should go to Guideposts. Fifteen days 
later, on April 7, the woman died. 

Along with such dramatic stories 
are scores of examples of readers 
who assume personal responsibility 
for widening Guzdeposts’ horizons. 
For almost a year, at three-month 
intervals, a salesman in Seattle, 


Washington, ordered 200 copies of 


the Rickenbacker article. When the 
curious editors finally inquired how 
he used them, the man explained 
that he was impressed by Ricken- 
backer’s declaration of faith and 
wanted it to inspire others as it had 
him. So, every three months, he 
takes a bundle of copies and slips 
them under doors of Seattle homes. 

A Kansas City merchant always 
keeps a stack of Guideposts on his 
desk for visitors. Recently he com- 
plained to the editors that ‘‘while 
waiting for me to finish phone con- 
versations, salesmen pick up Guide- 
posts and then I have a hard time 
vetting them to talk business.”’ 

Other subscribers send in names 
of people they think “need” the 
spiritual messages published in the 
little magazine. Often they ask to 
remain anonymous, leading Guide- 
posts editors to suspect that the new 
“subscribers”? might not be pleased 
to know someone thought they 
“needed help.” Still other readers 
radiate an almost-crusading zeal by 
asking for copies to leave in street- 
busses, taxis and in waiting 
rooms and offices. 


Cars, 


| ESPITE ITS WIDESPREAD influ- 

ence, Guideposts is still a small, 
unassuming organization, operat- 
ing on a modest budget from a 
sprawling converted mansion atop 
Pawling’s Quaker Hill. It occupied 
the old gabled house after a former 
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home burned to the ground in 
1947. At that time Guideposts’ circu- 
lation numbered 30,000. But the 
entire list of readers went up in 
smoke. Lowell Thomas promptly 
broadcast an appeal for help, and 
within a few months 70 per cent of 
all subscribers had been reinstated 
Today, more than 100,000 persons 
in every state and 28 foreign coun- 
tries eagerly pay $1.50 for 12 
issues a year. 

Typical of Guideposts’ personne! 
is its managing director, Frederic 
Decker, who left a $15,000-a-year 
advertising job to join the staff at 
a third his former salary. Like 
Decker, Guideposts’ editors are com- 
petent craftsmen who frequentls 
refuse flattering offers from other 
publications. 

Associate Editor LeSourd, for in- 
stance, surprised Louis Bromfield 
by turning down an invitation to 
become his manager and tour the 
world with him. The managing 
editor is Grace Perkins Oursler. 
Author of 14 books, nine movies 
and dozens of magazine articles, 
she turned her back on a profitable 
career to write for Guideposts. 

Encouraged by the warmth and 
sincerity reflected in Guideposts ar- 
ticles, many subscribers appeal to 
the editorial staff for help in solving 
personal problems. One subscriber 
wrote from an Qhio sanitarium, 
enclosing a photograph of himself 
in a wheel chair. Could Guideposts 
help him to get a self-supporting 


job addressing envelopes or typing? 


An editor consulted the Ohio cir- 
culation file and pulled out the 
card of a prominent mining com- 
pany official who had donated to 
Guideposts. He wrote the executive, 
enclosing the invalid’s letter. A few 
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weeks later the man in the wheel 
chair penned a touching note of 
thanks. He had a new job, new 
hope and new faith—thanks to 
Guideposts. 

In addition to thousands of in- 
dividual subscribers, several hun- 
dred firms and organizations place 
bulk orders for the 5-by-714-inch 
magazine. The R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Company, for example, pur- 
chases 12,000 copies monthly for 
distribution toemployees and for 
placement in recreation centers. 
Likewise, the battery division of the 
Thomas A. Edison Company, Inc., 
buys 1,500 Guideposts a month. The 
J.C. Penney Company orders 2,000; 
the Bibb Manufacturing Company 
of Macon, Georgia, 1,400: and the 
Island Creek Coal Company of 
Huntington, West Virginia, 2,700. 

Not content with subscribing for 
thousands of copies, many business- 
men-readers have mobilized other 
executives to relay the Guideposts 
message. John C. Whitaker, vice- 
president of the Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, recently told 500 mer- 
chants in Winston-Salem, North 






Carolina, about Guideposts. An At- 
lanta luncheon several months ago 
was attended by outstanding busi- 
ness and civic leaders who heard 
William N. Banks, president of 
Grantville Mills, tell the story of 
Guideposts and enlist support for 
its work. 

Labor unions, too, endorse Guide- 
posts’ program of practical religion 
and take subscriptions for members. 
Likewise the Veterans Administra- 
tion is well aware of the spiritual 
boost Guideposts can give hospital- 
ized ex-servicemen. The Salvation 
Army passes out 200 copies month- 
ly, Bible classes in dozens of states 
use Guideposts for inspirational mat- 
ter, and Bucknell University dis- 
tributes at least 300 copies of every 
issue to its students. 

Such wide distribution of their 
little magazine has convinced the 
Guideposts staff that more and more 
people are learning how faith can 
be made to live for all men. For 
proof, the editors can point to the 
ever-growing volume of personal 
mail that comes to their Pawling 
othces every month. 


Right Picture, Wrong Sound 


top REASON TELEVISION is trickier 
than radio is that two trans- 
mission lines instead of one are 
involved—a video line for the pic- 
ture, an audio line for the sound. 
With a lot of programs going out 
on the air simultaneously, the 
trick is to keep them straight. 


One night, for instance, folks in 
3uffalo were fascinated by a pic- 
on their television sets of two 
wrestlers in the throes of a toe 
hold—and then heard the low, 
thrilling tones of a man’s voice 
saving, ‘““Darling, we were meant 
for each other.”? —CBS Television Ad 
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‘’ ATTORNEY AND His four-year- 
‘X old son were walking solemnly 
home from church when the small 
boy looked up with a puzzled ex- 
pression. 

“Daddy, why do they always say 
‘amen’ when they pray?” he asked 
earnestly. “‘Why don’t they ever 
say ‘awomen’?” 

The lawyer explained as best he 
could that it was an old established 
custom, with a Biblical precedent. 
But the boy seemed unconvinced. 

“1 think,” he said, after some 
consideration, “‘that it’s because all 
the songs are hymns.” 


—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot 


QHE WAS ABOUT 75, size 9, and 
\) very chipper. But she slipped 
as she stepped from the bus, and 
a younger passenger saved her from 
falling. ‘“‘You are fortunate,’ the 
rescuer said. “‘You might have 
broken- 2 

“Yes, I know,” the elderly lady 
said, as they walked toward the 
subway together. ‘‘I’ve been 
through all that. You see, I broke 
my hip six years ago. In my own 
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kitchen, too. I slipped on a rug.” 

“You are fortunate,” the younger 
woman said. *‘Youdon’teven limp.” 

Her companion agreed, smiling. 
“Had a good doctor. He wasn’t 
too hopeful at first. But I told him, 
‘where there’s a will, there’s a 
way. Only thing is,” she added, 
suddenly wistful, “‘now I have to 
wear low heels.”’ —New York Sun 


\ MOVIE DIRECTOR was giving his 
£% final instructions for the filming 
of a jungle scene. Addressing the 
male lead, he said: ‘‘You tear 
through the jungle as if you were 
running for your life. This tiger 
here,” and the director pointed to- 
ward a cage on the set, “‘will pursue 
you for exactly 300 feet. No more. 
Do you get that?” 

*“T do,” nodded the actor dubi- 
ously, “‘but does the tiger?” 


PauL Sti 


rPYHE YOUNG FELLOW had called on 

his girl twice a week for six 
months, but had not proposed. One 
evening, as they were taking a stroll 
in the moonlight, he began: ‘‘Su- 
san—I am going to ask you an im- 
portant question.” 

“Oh, darling!” exclaimed the 
girl, “‘this is so sudden. Why, I—”’ 

“Well,” interrupted the young 
man, ‘‘what I want to ask you is 
this: what is the date you and your 
mother have decided on for our 
wedding? Pear. Osvorst 
A’ EASTERNER ASKED a grizzled 
£\ prospector what life was like in 
the lonely desert country. The old- 
timer narrowed his eyes, stared off 
into the distance for a moment and 
replied: “It’s this way, son. When 
you're there a few weeks you find 
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yourself talking to yourself. Then 
you find yourself talking to the liz- 
ards. After that you find the lizards 
talking to you. And in another 
month you ftnd yourself listening.” 


‘¢J°M IN A QUANDARY as to just what 

I I should call my wife’s moth- 
er,”’ a recent bridegroom told a 
long-married friend. ‘I don’t like 
to call her ‘Mother-in-law’ on ac- 
count of the comic-paper jokes, and 
somehow there is a certain sacred- 
ness about the word ‘Mother’ that 
makes me hesitate to apply it to 
any but my own.” 

“Well,” said the friend, ‘“‘I can 
only tell you my own experience. 
During the first year of my mar- 
riage I addressed my wife’s mother 
as ‘Say! After that I called her 
‘Grandma.’ ”’ —Commerce 


NEIGHBOR FOUND the flier’s wife 
A in tears. 

‘‘What’s the matter?”’ she asked. 

‘I’m worried about Henry,” the 
wife answered. “He’s been trying 
for a week to get rid of our cat. He 
finally decided to take her up in his 
plane and drop her over the side.” 

‘“Now, that’s nothing to worry 
about,” said the neighbor. 

“It certainly is,” wept the flier’s 
wife. ““Henry isn’t home yet but the 


Cat is.” —EVvAN Esar 


‘OME ENGLISH SPIRITUALISTS once 
S persuaded Charles Dickens to 
attend one of their séances. 

“Now, Mr. Dickens,” they in- 
quired, “‘what spirit among the 
departed would you like us to 
summon?” 

The author considered the ques- 
tion, and suddenly thought of a 
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celebrated grammarian who had 
died when Dickens was a youth. 

“Summon Lindley Murray,” he 
suggested. 

Soon they told him, “Lindley 
Murray is in the room.” 

‘‘Are you Lindley Murray?”’ 
asked the doubting Dickens. 

“T are,’ came the ghostly reply. 

That was Dickens’ last experi- 
ment in spiritualism. — —Christian Observer 
“\ HAT ARE YOU DOING here?” 

shouted a man spying a neigh- 

bor at the ball park. ‘““You don’t 
know a darn thing about baseball.” 

‘IT might as well learn,’ groaned 
the new fan. ‘“‘My wife just bought 
an accordion.”’ —Curtis PRienet 


\ MINISTER IN a little church had 
been having trouble with his 
collections. One Sunday he an- 
nounced, “‘Now, before we pass the 
collection plate I would like to re- 
quest that the person who stole the 
chickens from brother Snavely’s 
henhouse please refrain from giving 
any money to the Lord. The Lord 
doesn’t want money from a thief.’ 
The collection plate was passed 
around, and for the first time in 
many months everybody gave. 


Have you heard a funny story lately? 
not pass it on? Coronet invites 


Why 
readers lo 
mtribute their favorite anecdotes for **“Grin 
and Share It.” Payment f rv accepte d stories 
eill be made upon publication. Address ma- 
terial to “‘Grin and Share It’? Editor, Coro- 
net Magazine, 366 Madison Ave., Neu 
Pork 17, N. ¥. Sorry, but no ‘*Grin and 
Share _ contrib utions can be a knou ledged, 
and none can be returned unless accompanied 
by a self-addressed envelope bearing suffi- 
cient postage. 
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OR MANY NEW YORKERS and most visitors, the crossroads of the world 
meet beneath this canopy. Beyond the glass doors on East 53rd Street 
lies the most fabulous of night clubs—home of the Glamour Girl, 
gathering place of 20th-century society—the inimitable Stork Club. 
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In the exclusive Cub Room, Charles Boyer, frequent dinner guest, re- 
laxes with his paper. Two doors separate him from autograph seekers 
and promoters, and the Stork’s rules protect him from table-hoppers. 
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STORK CLUE . ~ 


Owner Billingsley (center) once had notices printed forbidding pipe 
smoking. In strolled Bing Crosby (right with Arthur Godfrey) puffing his 


familiar briar. Billingsley shrugged, tore up his signs. 





Bess (/eft) and Jim Farley (right) are dining with Louis Bromfield and 
Beth Leary at this table. Bess coaxed and pleaded, and finally per- 
suaded Jim Farley not to run for the governorship of New York. 











Madeleine Carroll and Clark Gable talk shop in the Stork’s inner 
sanctum. Called the most exclusive room in the world, the Cub Room 
opens for lunch, often has a celebrity at every table after dark. 
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In wartime, the Stork was a happy dream in planes, ships and fox- 
holes, for GIs were always welcome. Now, big stories break there, and 
Winchell seeks one from Symington and Vandenberg (right to left). 





Humphrey Bogart once turned down a five-million-dollar contract 
because the payments came to $4,999,999.25. When the lawyer threw 
75 cents down, Lauren Bacall—Mrs. Bogart—promptly picked it up. 
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The late Wallace Beery (ze7th Pat Aingsley) used to fly his plane only 
in clearest weather. Once, at Los Angeles, when asked if he were 
flying to Salt Lake City, he said, ““Yes, when I can see it from here.” 
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Ernest Hemingway loves to flex his muscles for dinner companions. 
When a table-hopper asked Ingrid Bergman and the novelist if they 
would join him, Hemingway answered, ‘“‘No, and don’t you join us!” 
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Walter Winchell; an ex-hoofer, dances with Marlene Dietrich. The 
Stork is his command post, the place where he gathers and writes much 


of his material. He signed his radio contract at a Stork Club table. 
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Lana Turner, a crown jewel among the beauties who visit the Stork, 
dances to the main room’s continuous music with Greg Bautzer. Her 


perfume collection has been augmented by Billingsley’s gift bottles. 
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Old friends are Bea Lillie and Clifton Webb. An insufferable boor 
once said to Miss Lillie (Lady Peel): ““You invited me to a party last 


week.”* “Really?” countered Bea cheerfully. “‘And did you come?” 
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Love blooms in the Stork Club now and then. Alfred Gwynne Vander- 
bilt met Jeanne Murray, the Club’s publicist, there, and married her. 


Here they are, with Merle Oberon (left) and Lucien Ballard (right). 
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Morton Downey (right), with Jimmy Durante, is the Stork’s second 
host. Often he comes for lunch, stays through closing. When asked 
where he is bound after a club date, he replies, ““Back to the Stork.” 





Jack Haley (left) describes Durante’s nose to fellow comedians Arthur 
Treacher and Joe E. Brown. Treacher (center), filmdom’s famed butler, 


was once barred from the Cub Room because he looked like one. 
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Although the Stork’s cuisine ranks with the very best, Alfred Hitchcock, 
director of movie thrillers, confines himself to chatting with Claudette 


Colbert. On a strict diet, Hitchcock has lost 100 pounds. 
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An animated conversation is carried on between sculptor Jo Davidson 
and Helen Keller, although Miss Keller has been deaf and blind 
from childhood. She moved everyone at the Stork with her vitality. 
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Admiral Halsey tells Judith Anderson of the Marine officer whose 
men marched off a battleship because he forgot to say ‘‘Halt.”’ ‘‘Lieu- 
tenant, say something!”’ cried a sergeant. “‘Even if it’s only good-bve.”’ 


Leonard Lyons (left) and Oscar Levant (third from left) with two of 
France’s most successful ambassadors, Bover and Maurice Chevalier. 
Lyons is at the Stork nightly gathering material for his column. 
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A starlet was tearing an actress apart. Linda Darnell (right) said: “You 
must know her well.” ‘‘Not to speak to,’ was the reply, “only to talk 


about.” Linda tells the story to Jeanne Crain and her husband. 





Steve Hannagan (with Ann Sheridan, Billingsley and Winchell) is a top 


patron. ‘‘The customers,” he once said, ‘‘are the Stork’s floor show.”’ 
He and Winchell even have Stork Club dishes named for them. 
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Money-bearing balloons float over the main room. Billingsley, who 
gives away $150,000 in gifts every year and spends $25,000 in decora- 
tion, still insists that beautiful women are the only real decoration. 
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Shy, boyish Sherman Billingsley once wrote about night clubs for a 
staid encyclopedia. Daughter Shermane bestows a kiss on the Okla- 
homan who became owner of the world’s most illustrious restaurant. 
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The Men 
Behind 
Your Mailbox 


How the crack sleuths of the Post Office Department protect you against fraud 


by DONALD ROBINSON 


Solomon Ber- 

) nard Heiman had a racket that 
looked foolproof. It netted him 
$20,000 annually and for six vears 
left the authorities of several-score 
cities baffled. But this slippery for- 
ger made one signal error. He 
forgot about the versatile laws of 
the U. S. Post Office Department 
and the relentless way in which 
thev are enforced. 

A gray-haired, dapper man of 
50, Heiman worked his racket with 
finesse. Traveling by plane, train 
and bus, he went from city to city 
and put up at the best hotels. Soon 
after arrival, he would go to some 
near-by apartment house and rifle 
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He did not, how- 
ever, filch just any letter. All he 
stole were monthly bills sent by 
department stores to 
count customers. 

After that, things were simple. 
In Dallas. for instance, Heiman 
discovered that one man owed a 
local shop $30. He went directly 
to the store cashier. 

Giving the Dallas man’s name, 
he told the shopkeeper he would 
like to pay his bill. Then he made 
out a check for $125, signed the 
borrowed name to it, and collected 
the $95 difference in cash. 

By this one slick method, Heiman 
fleeced stores all the way from 


its letter boxes. 


charge-ac- 
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Seattle, Washington, to Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. Always he 
kept his ‘“‘take” below $100. That 
way, he was able to carry out his 
scheme without causing suspicion. 

Sol might still be operating with 
impunity but for complaints to the 
U.S. Post Office Inspection Serv- 
ice. Veteran Inspector Herbert N. 
Graham was one of those assigned 
to the case. A tall, sparse, bespec- 
tacled man of 65, Graham has been 
tracking down criminals for more 
than 40 years. He knew that rob- 
bing mailboxes was a felony under 
Federal laws. 

Doggedly, Graham began the 
man hunt. Analysis of the forger’s 
penmanship showed that Heiman 


invariably made a circular dot 
over his “‘i’s’” and that he had 
other writing idiosyncrasies. Im- 


mediately, banks were quizzed in 


all parts of the country to see if 


they had received checks with 
these telltale markings. Dozens had. 

Next, Graham queried hotels in 
the towns where the forged checks 


had been passed. Examination of 


handwriting in the registers re- 
vealed where the forger had 
stopped. It also disclosed that he 
usually signed his name as William 
L. Cates or Cyrus Black. 

“We've got him now!” 
Graham, confidently. 

Carefully he plotted the forger’s 
travels on a map, estimated what 
direction he was following. When 
it became evident that Heiman was 
heading north, hotels throughout 
the Northeast were blanketed with 
samples of his handwriting. 

The strategy succeeded. A hotel 
clerk in Rochester, New York, 
recognized the name of William L. 
Cates. Graham and several other 


said 
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inspectors rushed to Rochester, and 
by midnight they had arrested Hei- 
man in his hotel room. The master 
forger, convicted of stealing letters 
from mailboxes, was sentenced to 
five years in Atlanta penitentiary. 


| EIMAN’S CASE was just one of 
thousands that the Inspection 


Service solves annually. It was 
tvpical of the efficiency of this 
crack detective force, and _ the 


flexible manner in which the postal 
statutes are employed to catch 
malefactors who might otherwise 
slip through the meshes of not-too- 
tightly-knit criminal laws. 

In 1947, George H. Williams of 
Maryland found out that the mail 
statutes applied to him, too. He 
learned that swindling home-hun- 
ery war veterans wasn’t a safe 
occupation. 

Williams deliberately set out to 
mulect ex-GI’s with false promises 
to build homes in a housing devel- 
opment near Washington, D.C. He 
concentrated on newly married vet- 
erans who were doubling up with 
families and were desperate for 
homes of their own. 

Flaunting blueprints, he showed 
them around some vacant lots and 
said: “I’m going to start building 
any day now. Just give me a small 
deposit and you can have one of 
these houses.”’ 

Williams asserted that the homes 
would be ready for occupancy 
within a few months. He pledged 
to return the deposits if construc- 
tion did not begin in 60 days. 
More than 130 veterans handed 
over sums ranging from $500 to 
$1,000—a total of $103,750. 

They waited month after month, 
but no home development materi- 
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alized. Then they sought to get 
their money back. 

“This doesn’t look like a case 
for us,”’ local police told the veter- 
ans. ““Why don’t you talk to the 
Post Office men?” 

The veterans did, and investiga- 
tors went to work. They discovered 
that Williams had built only a few 
“decoy” houses. They even proved 
that he had forged checks on banks 
throughout the U. S. to obtain 
money to carry on his swindle. 
Violation of the mail-fraud law 
was clear, since he had advertised 
the homes in newspapers sent 
through the mails. Four to 18 
months in a federal reformatory 
was the court’s sentence. 

(his mail-fraud statute is one of 
the most comprehensive laws on 
the Government’s books. It penal- 
izes anyone who uses the mails for 
dishonest purposes, with up to five 
vears’ imprisonment, a $1,000 fine, 
or both, for each offense. 

Medical frauds, sham _ corre- 
spondence schools, spurious insur- 
ance, phony collection agencies, 
fake employment, religious and 
occult schemes, even attempts to 
secure money for unsound _busi- 
nesses, come under it. In one recent 
vear, postal inspectors investigated 
33 fortunetellers, operators of 67 
lotteries, 1,246 vendors of false 
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teeth, 48 matrimonial schemers, 
35 persons who mailed worthless 
checks, 30 more who sold valueless 
insurance policies or who made 
false claims, and 1,020 cases where 
people had failed to furnish or pay 
for material, or had mailed fake 
financial statements. 

To enforce Postal laws, the In- 
spection Service has some 800 top- 
notch investigators under the direc- 
tion of Chief Inspector J. J. Doran. 
Painstakingly trained, each has to 
serve a four-year apprenticeship in 
other branches of the Post Office 
Department before he can win 
appointment to the Service. Then 
he gets several months of on-the- 
job training in the field. 

Inspectors are then able to take 
full charge of a case, though always 
in contact with headquarters. In 
the key New York district, for ex- 
ample, the 65 inspectors keep their 
chief, Rex N. Criss, informed of 
their movements day by day. 

Criss, a stocky man of 49 who 
has been in the service for 30 years, 
overlooks no detail. “‘Have you 
established how much the suspect 
was betting at the races last Satur- 
day?” he will ask an inspector. 
““Have you checked his bank ac- 
count? Any big deposits lately?” 

The inspectors have all the vast 
resources of the department at their 
disposal. **That’s why we can do 
such an effective job,” says Criss. 
‘“‘We never open a letter. In fact, 
that would be a violation of the 
Constitution. But since practically 
every criminal receives or sends 
mail at one time or another, we 
can almost always trail them.” 

The service's biggest problem lies 
in safeguarding the public against 
its own gullibility and avarice. Not 
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long ago, inspectors arrested a man 
for selling a cap ‘‘guaranteed”’ to 
grow hair “‘while you wait.’’ Huge 
numbers of bald men had already 
bought it. And hundreds of women 
as well as men paid $8.75 apiece 
for a machine ‘‘guaranteed”’ to in- 
crease their height as much as five 
inches. 

The Post Office men had dif- 
ficulty with a Floridian who pro- 
claimed a new method for curing 
cancer and many other ailments. 
His system consisted solely of ‘‘the 
laying on of thumbs.”’ He asserted 
that curative vibrations could be 
induced by placing the thumb on 
certain spinal nerves. Hundreds 
were swindled until the Post Office 


denied the fake healer the use of 


the mails. 

The public’s largest financial 
losses, according to postal authori- 
ties, come from its constant desire 
for easy money. A horde of citizens 
recently fell for the “‘get-rich-quick”’ 
scheme of a glib promoter, who had 
acquired some South American 
acreage which he claimed was ‘“‘the 
richest land in the world.’’ It was 
ideal, he said, for growing vanilla 
beans, spices and orchids. Men 
willing to pioneer were promised a 
‘‘oreat future’? and riches galore 
without much work. 

When they arrived in South 
America, they found how badly 





they had been mulcted. “The rich- 
est land in the world” was jungle 
covered. The towns, schools and 
other conveniences which the pro- 
moter said were near-by did not 
exist. Living quarters—‘sumptu- 
ous,” he had called them—were 
native huts. Sadly, the pioneers and 
their families returned home. 

That Graham and the other 
postal agents always get their man 
was attested to recently by ‘‘The 
Yellow Kid,’? most notorious con 
man of them all. The “Kid,” a 
Chicagoan in his middle 70’s whose 
real name is Joseph Weil, has now 
retired from the racket. During the 
40-odd years that he was “in the 
business,” he is estimated to have 
mulcted the public of several mil- 
lion dollars. 

As a rule, he managed to keep 
clear of the police, although In- 
spector Graham had him sent to 
prison at least once. In New York 
City on a visit, ““The Yellow Kid”’ 
stopped in to see Graham and talk 
over old times. 

As the ‘‘Kid’’? was leaving, he 
said: ** You know, [I’ve made suckers 
out of a lot of people in my time, 
but I never was able to fool a Post 
Office dick. Any time I’ve run into 
them, it’s been grief.” 

That, coming from the master 
confidence man, was praise indeed 
to Graham's ears. 





Path of Least Resistance 


‘bpeyee E. BLEICHER, president 
4A of the DeSoto division of 
Chrysler, offers this tip on solving 
production problems: 

“When I have a tough job in 


the plant and can’t find an easy 
way to do it, [ have a lazy man 
put on it. He'll find an easy way 
to do it, in ten days. Then we 
adopt that method.” 
—WALTER K. Forb 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 


T 


associated with their fame? See how many of 
these names you can pair off with the places 
or events they made famous. Count four points 
for each correct answer. A score of 60 is fair, 
is good, and 80 or above is excellent. An- 






HE NAMES of heroes and heroines are famil- 


iar to all of us, but do we know the places 


swers are on page 153. 
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i. 


John Brown 
Julius Caesar 
General Custer 


. Stephen Decatur 


\dmiral Dewey 
Davy Crockett 


. General Grant 
. Hannibal 

. King Henry V 
10. 
1]. 
FH. 
1S. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
a. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


zi. 


Robin Hood 

Joan of Arc 
Marshal Joffre 
Admiral Farragut 
Duke of Wellington 
Leonidas 

General McAuliffe 
Andrew Jackson 
Napoleon 

Lord Nelson 

Paul Revere 
Colonel Pickett 


. General Wainwright 
23. 


24. 


George Washington 
Joshua 
Theodore Roosevelt 


Thermopylae 
Jericho 
Tripoli 
Trafalgar 
Waterloo 
Austerlitz 
Lexington 
Vicksburg 
Manila Bay 
Bastogne 
sataan 
Little Big Horn 
Battle of the Marne 
The Alps 
Sherwood Forest 
Agincourt 

San Juan Hill 
The Alamo 

New Orleans 
Mobile Bay 

The Delaware 
The Rubicon 
Harper's Ferry 
Gettysburg 


Orleans 


















































schwarz's: King of Toy Stores 


by LESTER DAVID 





Film stars rub elbows with captains of industry in a fabulous Fifth Avenue shop 


CYALESCLERKS at F.A.O. Schwarz, 
Me the world’s biggest toy store, 
pay no attention when wide-eyed 
celebrities act like eager kids in the 
mammoth emporium on New York 
City’s Fifth Avenue. It is common- 
place for movie stars, judges, Cabi- 


net members and captains of 


industry to shed their dignity inside 
the fabulous establishment, Ameri- 
ca’s first toy store when it was 
founded 87 years ago. They can’t 
help themselves—there are at least 
8,000 separate items to play with. 

Jack Benny, Leopold Stokowski, 
Loretta Young and Dorothy La- 
mour shop at Schwarz. They el- 
bow bank presidents and ambas- 
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sadors for a chance to play with 
the gadgets, which include the most 
amazing that toymakers all over 
the world can devise. And if some 
of the 500 employees with whom 
the big store augments its staff for 
the Christmas rush tend to ogle the 
notables—like Mary Pickford, look- 
ing over a toy electric stove—the 
veterans tone them down. It is 
Schwarz policy to leave the big 
names strictly alone to browse 
among the many wonders. 

Thus they paid scant heed when 
Gen. William S. Knudsen, late 
president of General Motors, ex- 
amined a bright red auto and 
tooted the horn madly. The King 
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of Siam and his two young princes 
were just part of the entranced 
throng gathered about the electric 
trains. Even Franklin Roosevelt 
played delightedly in the White 
House with toys bought for his 
srandchildren, Sistie and Buzzie, 
when they were house guests there. 

In Schwarz’s almost anything 
can happen. Recently a_ world- 
famed Metropolitan Opera. tenor 
plunked a tiny piano as he passed. 
It hit a true note. Pleased, he 
struck another note, then a chord. 
Finally, he sat down on the minia- 
ture bench and, accompanying 
himself on the two-octave instru- 
ment, sang arias for. a half-hour 
while all business ceased. 

The concern was established in 
1862 by one of four Schwarz broth- 
ers who had immigrated from Ger- 
many. First to arrive was Henry, 
who came from Westphalia, where 
the father, a goldsmith, had once 
fashioned a solid-gold bathtub for 


Jerome Bonaparte. Henry settled 


in Baltimore in the early 1850s and 
went to work for a stationery store 
operated by one Schwertmann. 
Henry wrote glowing letters 
home, and soon his three brothers 
Gustave, Richard and Frederick 
August Otto—joined him in Balti- 
more. Sagacious businessmen even 
then, the brothers noted that what 
few toys Schwertmann had in 
stock were gobbled up by custom- 
ers. They huddled many a night 
and finally decided on a bold 
plan: they would open America’s 
first stores selling toys exclusively 
four separate ones in four dif- 
ferent cities. 
Henry stayed in Baltimore, Gus- 
tave went to Philadelphia, Richard 
to Boston, and F.A.O. to New 
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York. It was not a partnership, 


just a vigorous cooperation. The 


brothers pooled their buying, visit- 
ed Europe regularly, peered into 
the cluttered workshops of Swiss 
music-box makers, prevailed upon 
French artisans to boost their out- 
put of fine dolls, and bought out 
entire stocks from Nuremberg, then 
the world’s toy center. Back home, 
Americans gaped and purchased 
the fancy wares by the thousands. 


LL THE STORES prospered, but 

the New York establishment 
boomed beyond all hopes. Soon it 
outgrew premises at 9th Street and 
Broadway and moved uptown to 
13th Street. At the turn of the 
century, F.A.O.’s son, Henry, took 
over most of his father’s burdens. 
Then a second move was made— 
this time to 23rd Street. 

The founder died in 1910, about 
the time the store made its third 
big move to Fifth Avenue at 31st 
Street, then the heart of the fashion- 
able shopping area. It was unheard 
of, a store selling just toys, on the 
avenue where Goulds, Vanderbilts 
and Rockefellers bought gems and 
finery. But almost from the start 
these very dignitaries marched un- 
abashed into the store, and Schwarz 
prospered beyond all measure. 

Henry died in 1925, and six 
years later the store moved to its 
present location on Fifth at 58th, 
with F.A.O. Schwarz, grandson 
of the founder, as president. 

Stocking its 8,000 items in 20,000 
square feet of selling space, the es- 
tablishment expects to sell $4,000,- 
000 worth of merchandise this 
Christmas season alone, ranging 
from 15-cent whistles to $500 play- 
houses. In catacombs belowstairs 
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are more than 35,000 toys, ready 
for customers who want to carry 
them home. A huge warehouse con- 
tains countless thousands of the 
bulkier items, boxed for shipping. 
As they go out, more thousands 
come in from manufacturers. 

All told, some 500,000 toys will 
find their way from Schwarz’s to 
elittering Yule trees all over the 
world. The mail-order department 
has received orders from South 
Africa, India, Greenland, South 
America, Liberia, Madagascar—in 
fact, from almost every country 
which has dollars to spend. 

Time was when Schwarz con- 
ducted its toy business in the ex- 
clusive manner of some of the 
neighboring exclusive shops on 
Fifth Avenue. But in the past 15 
years it has plunged chin-deep into 
the general market, cultivating 
popular appeal. Mink-draped ma- 
trons still come in from tea at the 
near-by Plaza and spend $1,000 for 
junior’s Christmas, and Schwarz by 
no means discourages this ‘‘carriage 
trade.’’ But the same clerk who fills 
a four-figure order writes a sales 
book of $5 ones, and the shop is 
just as happy. 

The store’s entrance lobby and 
first floor are sheer elegance. One 
of the first items on display is a 
bronze bird cage with two beauti- 
fully contrived robins which trill 
accurate bird songs for hours in 
perfect harmony. Dozens of tiny 
bellows, hand-wrought by French 
artisans, provide the music. The 
price tag reads $300. 

Also on the first floor is doll- 
land, the traditional display which 
accounts for Schwarz’s largest sell- 
ing item. There dolls of all 
shapes, sizes and nationalities, dolls 


are 
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which can do almost anything and 
have nearly anything done to 
them, dolls which dance the minuet 
in Dolly Madison gowns, dolls in 
mantillas flirting at the customers 
from behind Spanish fans, and dolls 
which blow soap bubbles. 

There are dolls which can pick 
up metal objects by means of 
magnets imbedded in their palms, 
dolls with real hair which can be 
shampooed, waved and rinsed, dolls 
which coo when patted and scream 
when spanked, and dolls with an 
honest-to-goodness beating heart, 
stethoscope included. 

But the real fun in 
begins upstairs where the decorum 
of the first floor vanishes. It is the 
firm theory of President Philip L. 
Kirkham and Charles F. Stroebel, 
vice-president and merchandise 
manager, that children prefer toys 
which are specific, miniature imi- 
tations of things they know about. 
So everything in the multi-ringed 
circus upstairs is a scale model of 
how the bigger world lives. 

Perfect example of miniature 
reality is the engineering marvel 
which Schwarz exhibited a few 
years ago. A water canal, made of 
plastic and mounted on a ten-by- 
four-foot table, it had a series of 
electrically operated locks, and 
hoats which could be raised and 
lowered and sent chugging through 
the gates. The cost: $400. 

With swank dollhouses the de- 
signers have done just about every- 
thing ‘but install fireplaces which 
work. And that’s next. Kirkham 
thinks it would be quite feasible 
to cut a hole in the chimney and 
drop a few smoke pellets inside. 

One toy, very popular in its own 
tricky way, was the spouting whale, 


Schwarz’s 
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ity in a tank. Every five minute: 
so it absorbed enough water to se: « 


a geyser shooting through the top of 


its head. Kirkham had a high time 
with some of the less-sensitive cus- 
tomers, whom he invited to lean 
over and inspect the whale at close 
range. Promptly the visitor would 
get a snootful of spray. 

The store’s mechanized division 


contains the greatest variety of 


power-operated toys. Trains, 
planes, automobiles, steam engines, 
tractors and snowplows buzz 
around under their own gasoline, 
electricity, or steam. There are also 
actual power plants, ranging in 
price from $20 to $225. 

The electric trains are a world 
unto themselves. As Christmas 
nears, the crowds gather around 
the two huge tables upon which 
the railroads run, watching the 
engines pull passenger and freight 
trains through tunnels, up and 
down hills, into stations, out again, 
and along papier-maché countryside, 
whistling as they go and blowing 
real smoke. And from a miniature 
railroad station come the voices of 
train announcers, rattling off time- 
table schedules. 

Once a fascinated customer asked 
if the store would sell him the en- 
tire display, table and all. The 
store would. He bought it for $3,000 
to set up in the basement of his 
country home. 

If you want a log cabin for your 
youngster, Schwarz will send a 
prefabricated one for $350, six feet 
wide, nine feet long, and high 
enough for even you to stand in. 
Shipped in seven sections, it can be 
assembled in half an hour. 

Actually, Schwarz does more 
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which swam with deceiving placid- 


than just sell toys. Its couturiers 
and seamstresses create and sew the 
latest in doll fashions, its artisans 
create hundreds of Easter and 
Christmas novelties, design and fill 
a great variety of Yule stockings. 
Ready-made stockings can be or- 
dered for $10 up. The $90 number 
is six feet long, made of fine fabric 
and stuffed with dozens of gifts. 


rfVHE USUAL ATMOSPHERE of big 
4 business does not prevail in the 
inner sanctums at Schwarz’s. Exec- 
utive conferences often wind up on 
the floor of the president’s office, 
with department heads earnestly 
playing with the latest toys sub- 
mitted for purchase. 

President Kirkham is an ener- 
getic man in his mid-fifties who 
came out of New England 35 years 
ago to become a stock boy for 
Schwarz and rose to head the 
store in 1937. He pops out of his 
office at odd times during the day 
and strolls around the establishment 
to gaze at the customers. Often 
when his staff wants him to approve 
a five-figure order, they have to 
send scouts downstairs. Usually he 
can be found around the mech- 
anized toys, explaining their work- 
ings to prospective purchasers. 

Although the store is a dream 
come true for children whose heads 
are filled with the magic of Christ- 
mas, the old gentleman who is the 
symbol of all this toyland wonder is 
not around in person. There is no 
Santa Claus in F.A.O. Schwarz. 

Not that the store doesn’t believe 
in Santa Claus! Far from it—it be- 
lieves in him too much. The Com- 
pany’s contention is that no one 
man, however striking his getup, is 
fine enough to portray the real 
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spirit of Santa Claus. A couple of 
years ago, Schwarz did 
make a concession, via the tele- 
phone. It hired a couple of men 
with fine, chuckling voices and let 
it be known that any youngster 
could give Santa a ring. Children 
called by the hundreds the first day, 
and by the thousands thereafter. 
At the store end of the lines sat two 
harassed, shirt-sleeved men who 
rang sleigh bells with one hand, 
banged a hammer with the other 
to simulate Santa’s workshop in 
action, and cooed hoarsely into the 
mouthpiece: ‘‘And what do you 
want for Christmas?” 

Soon, Schwarz had to put a 
dozen men on the job, working in 
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CORONET articles and pictures, many 
readers have expressed a desire to pre- 
serve copies of the magazine in their 


shifts. Last year the flood of calls 
swamped the private lines which 
had Children held 
their fathers’ wires for hours, wait- 
ing to get a chance to talk to Santa. 
The fathers squawked. Even the 
telephone company complained 
This year, Schwarz is thinking of 
disconnecting Santa’s wire. 

If some of the small fry are dis- 
appointed, fathers won’t care very 
much. One of the reasons is an 
adult-gift department at the store. 
It is filled with sport watches, bin- 
oculars, bar accessories, everything 
to delight a father’s heart, on the as- 
sumption that grateful children will 
want to remember dad for the gifts 
he has showered upon them. 
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a) Father of Firsts \ 


by HERBERT V. PROCHNOW 





ID YOU EVER PAUSE to wonder 
who invented bifocal glasses— 
who conceived of a special draft 
device in chimneys to keep a room 
clear of smoke—who first drew our 
country’s attention to the fact that 
white is the coolest thing to wear in 
summer—who invented a long 
wooden arm to take books from a 
high shelf (now used by grocers)— 
who thought of a combined chair 
and stepladder—who was responsi- 
ble for paving Philadelphia streets 
—who invented an improved street 
lamp which would not quickly 
turn black with soot—who formed 
the first circulating library—who 
headed the first American fire- 
insurance company—who first 
thought of crop insurance—and 
who founded the dead-letter office 
and one-penny postal service? 

It was Benjamin Franklin, who 
incidentally was a founder of the 
school which is today one of the 
oldest colleges in America—the 
University of Pennsylvania. 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
DAVID STONE MARTIN 























KINGDOM OF THE NIGHT 








by EDWIN WAY TEALE 


Twilight paints many a magic picture in its westward sweep across the continent 


NE EVENING while I lav on the 
Q) grassy bank of a Maine lake, 
watching the ebbing colors in the 
western sky, I began to follow, in 
my mind’s eye, the steady, inexor- 
able westward sweep of the twilight. 

A thousand square miles around 
me at that very instant were sinking 
into the dusk. From then on, until 
the whole continent was in dark- 
ness, each succeeding minute would 
bring sunset and then twilight—the 
old age of the day and the youth of 
the night—to vast areas of country- 
side. Beyond the ridges, beyond the 
sunset, beyond the boundaries of 
the night, untold millions of human 
beings would be affected in many 
ways by this swift transition from 
light to dark. 

As the shadow of night spreads 
1945 


From The Lost Woods by Edwin Way Teale. Copyright, 


York 16 





by the author and put 


silently and swiftly westward across 
farms and cities, highways and lakes, 
how varied are the emotions it cre- 
ates! How different is its meaning 
for the mother beside the bed of a 
sick child, the sailor taking his 
watch on the Great Lakes, the la- 
borer lighting his pipe at the end of 
his working day, the policeman 
making his rounds, the child put- 
ting away his the student 
switching on his study lamp—night 
so familiar in aspect to all, so varied 
in meaning to each! 

Arriving suddenly in mountain 
valleys and coming with delibera- 
tion on the wide plains, the night 
would advance its western fringe 
from my far-Eastern lake shore 
across the breadth and length of 
the continent. I could visualize its 
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immense shadow as it raced across 
the miles. 

It was darkening the waters and 
the sand and the rocks—where the 
gulls were coming in—all along the 
Eastern seacoast. It was adding 
gloom to the Great Dismal Swamp 
and the Okeefenokee and the man- 
grove wilderness of the Shark River. 
In cities and towns and villages, it 
was bringing out the street lamps 
and the glare of neon signs. Lights 
were coming on everywhere, lights 
in innumerable forms. 

The black-block silhouettes of 
farmhouses were being pierced by 
rectangles of yellow. Lanterns were 
beginning to bob about in moun- 
tain barnyards. Airway beacons 
were commencing their night-long 
circling. And the shafts of brilliance 
from locomotive headlights were 
spearing down long stretches of shin- 
ing rails. 

In a thousand scattered com- 
munities, street lights were picking 
out pedestrians, passing cars, wan- 
dering dogs, fluttering moths. In 
misty areas, they were glowing and 
diffused. In towns where winds 
swept along the streets, the lights 
were casting shadows that raced 
and checked and raced back again 
endlessly as lower branches of trees 
tossed and plunged in the gusts. 

On the mountain roads of New 
England, the twin beams of auto 
headlights were rising and falling 
and winding about along miles of 
highway. They were picking out 
sudden glowing points of colored 
light as they struck the eyes of wild 
animals by the roadside. 

Darkness was bringing with it the 
red glare of furnaces and the cool 
pinpoints of the stars. Night was 
coming to Boston and Portsmouth 
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and New York and Baltimore and 
Savannah; it was coming with clear 
weather and cloudy, with rain and 
with the hot dust settling on 
parched roadside weeds. 

The Hudson River and Chesa- 
peake Bay and all the convoluted 
inlets of the Georgia low country 
were losing the sheen and the col- 
oring of the sunset hour. Down the 
length of the Shenandoah Valley, 
farms and orchards were disappear- 
ing from sight. All the land east of 
the high Alleghenies was now em- 
braced within the dark boundaries 
of the night, within the natural 


realm of the bat, the owl, and the 
whippoorwill. 


YY UNHASTING as it was inexor- 
LA able, twilight was spreading ever 
westward over the ball of the earth. 
It was blending its deepening gray 
with the smoke of Pittsburgh; it was 
adding to the gloom of deep Appa- 
lachian valleys. Over vast areas 
there, the growing darkness is un- 
relieved by a single lamp. But when 
the moving shadow reaches the 
wide Ohio plain, the clustered lights 
of towns and villages spread away 
in luminous spots on the darkening 
surface of the level land. 

The Great Lakes slip into dark- 
ness. The shadow speeds down the 
winding course of the Ohio River. 
It crosses Georgia; it engulfs the 
hill towns of Tennessee. Cypress 
and Spanish moss and the black 
waterways of the Louisiana bayous 
and swamps join the Great Dismal 
and the Okeefenokee as part of the 
kingdom of the night. 

From Minnesota to the deltas of 
the Gulf, the Mississippi—bisecting 
a nation—glows faintly long after 
its banks are lost in blackness. All 
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the land from the outermost islands 
of the Maine coast to the plains of 
Kansas and the beginnings of Texas 
have now experienced, once more, 
the old phenomenon of nightfall. 

Beyond the Mississippi, farm- 
lands, flat and fertile; endless miles 
of growing corn; the rich wealth of 
the nation’s breadbasket—all these 
sink into dusk while the shadow 
races on and reaches the approaches 
to the Rockies. Even before the last 
of the plains towns are engulfed, the 
communities on the eastern skirts 
of the mountains are plunged into 
darkness. They are in the shadow 
of the great range beyond them. 
The sky above is luminous long af- 
ter the land below is enveloped in 
the shadows. 

The burning glare of the salt flats 
in Utah subsides as the tide of the 
earliest dusk sweeps across them. 
The geysers and the mud springs of 
Yellowstone begin to fade and be- 
come indistinct in the gloom while, 
far to the south, the shadow spreads 
upward along the muddy Rio 
Grande and stretches across the 
Great American Desert. 

All the wide and infinitely varied 
land that makes up southern Cali- 
fornia—the truck farms of the Im- 
perial Valley; the avenues lined 
with ferny pepper trees; the wharfs 
and fishing docks of the San Diego 
waterfront; the city of Los Angeles, 


ablaze and sprawling—all this area, 
in its turn, is swallowed by the 
accumulating shadows. 

And, farther north, along the Si- 
erras, on the rocky headlands of 
Monterey, in the great forests of the 
far Northwest, trees of many kinds 
—twisted cypresses, towering red- 
woods, great Douglas spruces—all 
merge into the darkness just as the 
million oaks of New England, the 
elms of Ohio, the sycamores of In- 
diana, the cottonwoods of Kansas 
and the high, wind-shaped cedars 
of the Rockies have faded into the 
landscape before them. 

Long after the surf, that white 
surf on the bluest of brilliant waters, 
has sunk—with the whole of Mon- 
terey Bay—into deepening twilight, 
the upper reaches of the towering 
coast redwoods are still lighted by 
the sun. Even after the incandescent 
disk has flattened itself against the 
rim of the darkening ocean waters 
and _ has sunk from sight, 
their tips are still lighted. 

Then they, too, rise in dark sil- 
houette against the sky, and only 
the peaks of the mountains behind 
are touched by the sun’s rays. The 
shadows, rising along these mag- 
nificent ramparts, overwhelm the 
peaks in a sudden rush. 

Day, for our continent, is at an 
end. From coast to coast, it lies 
within the boundaries of the night. 


slowly 


AA 


The Twain Shall Meet 


Chef’s Special on the menu of an Atlanta, Georgia, restaurant: 


“Yankee Pot Roast—Southern Style.” 


—HELEN ANDREW 
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Monkey 
Business in 


hhode lland 


Still at large in New England are some of the world’s most self-sufficient simians 


by T. E. MurrHY 


N JULY 19, 1937, somEBopy lifted 
() the latch on a cage of monkeys 
at an amusement park at Rocky 
Point, Rhode Island, and 11 of 
man’s closest relatives skipped to 
the freedom of near-by treetops. 

‘That was the beginning of a mon- 
key saga that amazed naturalists, 
amused Rhode Islanders, and led 
farmers to confirm with vehemence 
that monkeys are the craziest peo- 
ple. Not only did these hothouse 
simians prove they could take New 
England winters in stride, but they 
actually increased in wisdom and 
numbers, if not in grace, under 
their rebirth of freedom. 

At first they depended on the 
handouts of kindly people. Mr. and 
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Mrs. William A. Geddes of Rocky 
Point gave them an old doghouse 
to ease the rigors of the first winter. 
Every morning the monks lined up 
for food from Mrs. Geddes’ moth- 
erly hands. Henry Brown, the 
baker, stopped his truck every day, 
tooted his horn, and passed out 
stale bread and buns to the little 
band of hardy pioneers. 

Even nature turned a helping 
hand by providing each of the little 
fellows with a snug fur coat, the 
like of which is never seen in the 
natural habitat of monkeys. Not 
only did the monks survive the 
winter, but there were 
blessed events that spring. 

Word must have got around b, 


several 
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erapevine, because a short time 
later several recruits on the lam 
from near-by Roger Williams Park 
joined up. One of them, by name 
Jocko, showed 
leadership. No mere human can 
tell precisely what went on, but it 
was clear that Jocko talked turkey 

no more panhandling; let’s get 
out of the city; let’s find a little 
place in the ccuntry. 

The ever-growing horde made 
their way south, getting deeper and 
deeper into the rural areas as they 
meanwhile worked the country for 
all it was worth. At the end of six 
hard winters, the band was still 
full of vigor. 

By then, it was clear to even the 
most conservative naturalist that a 
new strain of primates was in the 
making. In secret conclave, the sa- 
vants began referring to them as the 
Roger Williams strain, fur-bearing, 


characterized by an independent 
cast of mind and love of freedem, 
albeit with as keen a love of Golden 


3antam corn and Rhode Island 
johnnycake as any native son. 

Then bad reports started trick- 
ling in. Mrs. John Murray of South 
Kingston went out to pick cucum- 
bers and found herself face to tace 
with a brown-eyed fellow. He 
looked her over casually, tucked a 
cucumber under his arm and swung 
aloft in an apple tree. 

Leroy Knowles of Narragansett 
went out to his cornfield one morn- 
ing and found it laid waste. ‘‘All I 


great qualities of 


was able to see was a black-and-tan 
flash streaking through the high 
grass,”’ he said. 

Other farmers reported being 
pelted by garden produce as they 
went out to milk the cows. Bands 
of vigilantes shuttled from spot to 
spot as hysterical women reported: 
*“There’s a band of monkeys in 
my kitchen!” 

At the end of six years, the 
Providence Journal reported: “‘Ex- 
actly how many monkeys are roam- 
ing on the loose, no one knows.”’ 
The heat was on now, and not even 
the acumen of Jocko and his best 
advisers could stem the tide. Slowly 
but inexorably the footloose mon- 
keys were forced back from the 
rural areas. And with each passing 
year there has been a diminution 
of activity. 

Whether this lull is temporary or 
permanent, nobody knows. Some- 
where in the unexplored areas of 
Rhode Island, the simians may 
have found sanctuary. Even now, 
roisterers returning home from a 
late Grange meeting swear they 
hear jeering laughter in the tree- 
tops and see tiny figures skittering 
across the sky. 

They vow that hard cider has 
nothing whatever to do with it. On 
the contrary, they claim it is the 
ragged remnants of Jocko’s Ma- 
rauders, Roger Williams strain, dec- 
imated but ready to re-form and 
march on civilization, come some 
balmy day in the spring. 


As far as the dollar is concerned, confidentially, it shrinks, 


—FRANK HOCKER 
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PASSPORTS TO HAPPINESS 


by DAVID DUNN 


W) PERMIT TOO MANY opportunities 


for happiness to slin by because we 
labor under two major delusions. One 
of these is that we shall be happy wher 


When we arrive at a certain destin. 
When we ¢ an be with a certain pet 


finished; 


we arrive 


we are married: 


reeable 


ree trom some encum 


buv a ticket, or | admission, to hap- 


piness We seem never to learn that, 


wherever we »), We take Our Nappiness 


or unhappiness with us; and that what- 
ever we do? it is how much of ourselves 
we put into the doing which influences 
our happiness—tar more than w 


outside world contributes. 


The onls Way 


ness 
ecause 
we Ss icceed in doing 
vise and useful adults. 


n elf Away 





































A Hero Returns 





by WESSEL SMITTER 


The incredible saga of Hugh Glass contains a timeless lesson in true Christianity 


HIS IS THE STORY Of Hugh Glass— 
je true story of indomitable 
courage; of a will to survive against 
terrifying odds; of almost incredible 
endurance and toughness; of the 
driving power of human hate. But 
it is also the story of Christmas and 
the magic power of a single word 
to turn a burning thirst for revenge 
into forgiveness. 

In the summer of 1823, Major 
Henry was leading a fur-trapping 
expedition slowly westward from 
the Missouri River in what is now 
the northwestern part of South 
Dakota. There were some 80 men 


in the party and, near the close of 
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a day late in July, two scouts were 
sent ahead to find a camping place 
for the night. They also kept an eye 
out for Hugh Glass, the pothunter, 
whose job was to supply the camp 
with fresh meat. 

Beside a creek they found him, 
mangled and horribly mutilated. 
One side of Glass’ face had been 
scraped away; the left leg was limp 
above the knee. Near the stream 
lay a dead grizzly bear. 

It was easy to see what had hap- 
pened. While Glass was drinking 
from the creek, the bear had 
charged froma thicket. The hunter’s 
gun stood against a tree. With only 
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his knife_as a weapon, he had 
slashed at the animal. The bushes 
were ripped apart, the sod torn. 
Everything indicated a ferocious 
fight, but it looked as if Hugh Glass 
were a goner. When the two scouts 
tried to lift him onto a horse, he 
screamed like a panther. 

The expedition had left St. Louis 
in the spring to trap beaver in the 
Indian-infested Rocky Mountain 
country. Then in his sixties, Glass 
was older than most of the others, 
but he was a giant. It was said he 
could put his back to the wheel of 
a loaded freight cart and lift it free 
of the Red River mud. 

His responsibility, once the men 
left the Missouri and started the 
long trek to the Yellowstone, was 
to keep the camp supplied with 
elk, antelope, deer and_ buffalo. 
This was no small order, since every 
man worth his salt would consume 
at least six pounds of meat daily. 

Every morning, before the main 
party set out and frightened away 
wild game, the hunter started off 
by himself. There was always the 
risk of becoming lost from the party: 
there was always the danger of 
being ambushed by Indians. But it 
was a grizzly and not redskins that 
brought woe to the hunter. 

That night, after the fight with 
the bear, two men stayed with 
Hugh Glass. But in the morning 
the question was: what to do? The 
party would have to go on, and yet 
to leave Glass to die alone 
unthinkable. 

Major Henry, leader of the expe- 
dition, called for two volunteers to 
remain with the victim, but it was 
only after offering a bonus of $40 
each that two men stepped forward: 
a young man named James Bridger 


was 
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and an older, experienged_plains- 
man, Fitzgerald. -Both.must: have 
had qualms when the ‘expedition 
disappeared over the horizon. 

They expected the injured man 
to die without delay. At the end of 
the first day hé was still unconscious 
but breathing. The second day 
passed without change. The third 
and fourth were the same. 

It was a slow, tedious business, 
waiting for the old man to die. 
Every day there was likelihood of 
being discovered by Indians. Every 
day widened the gap between the 
lonely outpost and the warm safety 
of the expedition’s campfire. 

On the fifth day, the two men 
decided on the easy way out. They 
gathered up the old man’s belong- 
ings, mounted their horses and rode 
off. A week later they caught up 
with the party. There were few 
questions. No one had expected to 
see the old man again. ““We gave 
him a decent burial,’ the two men 
lied, ‘“‘and piled stones over the 
grave to keep the wolves away.” 


BOUT THIS TIME, Hugh Glass 
“X came to, and found himself 
alone and burning with fever and 
thirst. With desperate effort, he 
dragged his mangled body to the 
stream and drank. 

A yellowed copy of the Missouri 
Intelligencer, dated two years after 
the incident, tells the amazing story 
of the man’s fight with death and 
of his struggle to get back to civi- 
lization. All that kept him alive was 
a steel-willed determination not to 
die and to avenge himself on his 
two faithless companions. 

The first long’ days and nights 
were nightmares of agony. Crawl- 
ing like a stricken animal, he 
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brought on a spasm of pain with 
every move. In a thicket he found 
wild plums and bullberries; with a 
stick he dug breadroot from the 
hard earth. 

Glass managed to reconstruct re- 
cent happenings when the pain 
eased a little. It was all clear. ‘Two 
men had been left behind to care 
for him, and they had deserted. 
Worst of all, they had taken his flint 
and steel, his gun, even his knife. 
Without these things, even a well 
man faced almost certain doom. 

The Missouri River lay 100 miles 
to the east. Here there would be a 
slim chance of meeting a friendly 
trapper. With a determination that 
staggers the imagination, Glass set 
his course by the sun’s shadows and 
began inching his way across the 
endless prairies. Subsisting on grass- 
es and roots, and quenching his 
thirst on water from stagnant pools, 
he made slow and painful progress. 
At the end of the second day, the 
plum thicket was still in sight and 
the rough ground had worn holes 
in his clothing. 

On the third day, a 
buffaloes came into view. Lying on 
the ground, he watched them. Here 
were tons of good meat, and he was 
helpless. As the herd drifted by, 
Hugh Glass must have slavered at 
the mouth and cursed again the 
men who had taken his rifle. 

But even as he watched, strag- 
olers came into sight, and following 
them were the predators: the wolves 
and coyotes, watching for an easy 
kill. Before the tailenders passed 
out of sight, the wolves pulled down 
a stray calf. 

He gave the hungry animals time 
to rip open the carcass and then, 
without hesitation, slithered through 
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the grass. Bellowing like an out- 
raged bull and throwing clods of 
dirt, he entered the melee. The an- 
imals snarled, but gave way as the 
strange man-beast advanced on all 
fours. Hugh Glass reached into the 
torn body and pulled out the liver. 
According to his later recollections, 
it was the first meal he had eaten 
in three weeks. 

A day later, a band of Indians 
appeared. Glass pulled himself into 
a slight depression and covered 
himself with grass and weeds. Then, 
day after painful day, this fabulous 
man inched along in the direction 
of the Missouri. 

More than his gun, more than 
his flint and steel, he missed his 
knife. Without a sharp tool there 
was no way to cut up a prairie dog; 
no wav to get through the thick 
hide of a dead buffalo unless the 
wolves had been there first. With- 
out a knife, every hope ended in 
frustration: and every frustration 
built up his hatred against the men 
responsible for his predicament. 

Finally, his luck took a turn. 
While clawing in the ashes of an 
old campfire, he picked up a bro- 
ken knife. Using the short blade as 
his only tool, Glass manufactured a 
crude crutch. It enabled him to 
make better time, and time 
important. One morning there was 
frost on the Within a few 
short weeks, the Missouri would be 
iced over. 

Luck second turn when 
Glass finally reached the Mis- 
souri. Two trappers happened along 
in a boat, and they agreed to take 
him as far as the mouth of the 
Yellowstone. Near-by, at Fort Til- 
ton, was where the expedition had 
planned to camp for the winter, 


Was 


Orass. 


took a 
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and here the two deserters would 
be dealt with. 

Progress was slow on the river. 
but the leg healed and Glass threw 
away his crutch. The men _ took 
turns in walking along the bank to 
lighten the boat. One day when 
they came to a loop in the river, it 
was Hugh’s turn to walk; taking a 
gun and pistol, he started across 
the narrow peninsula. 

For the third time, luck gave him 
a break. While rounding the loop, 
the boat was attacked by Indians 
and both trappers were killed. 

By land it was still 150 miles to 
the Yellowstone. The Indians had 
taken everything of value in the 
boat. But Glass had a rifle, pistol 
and knife, and although the leg was 
still bothersome, he set his teeth 
for the long walk. 

Snow covered the ground when 
he reached the Yellowstone. For 
Glass, this was the moment he had 
lived for, that had kept him alive 
and determined to go on when the 
temptation had been to lie down 
and die. There would be two shots, 
one for each man. After that the 
old score would be wiped clean, 
and not a man would say he had 
done wrong. 

He must have tensed at sight of 
the old fort, but when he got inside, 
something was wrong. There were 
only friendly Indians and dogs. 
Smallpox had visited the fort and 
the Henry party had gone on and 


camped for the winter near the 
mouth of the Big Horn River. 
The Big Horn was some 250 


miles away, and in between lay 
mountains. Even the Indians rarely, 
tackled this high country in winter. 
Yet Hugh Glass, still suffering from 
his wounds and traveling without a 
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compass, struck out alone into a 
land that had no trails. 

‘Time became a blur. After leav- 
ing the fort, Glass counted 38 days 
before losing track of time in bat- 
tling the snow and the cold. After 
that, there was no telling for certain 
what day it was. There was no way 
of knowing it was Christmas. 

Near today’s little town of Custer, 
Montana, the Henry party had 
built a rough fort and holed up for 
the winter. Here, in the squat- 
roofed trading room, were pine 
boughs and strips of red calico. On 
a rough wooden stand sat a small 
creche that the men had made from 
bark and pine cones. One of the 
French Canadians, using a fiddle 
that belonged to Henry, was scrap- 
ing outa tune tothe accompaniment 
of men’s feet on the rough floor. 

Suddenly a noise was heard at 
the stockade gate. One of the trap- 
pers got up to investigate. 

The night was clear and still. The 
trapper pushed up a small wicket 
and looked out. What he saw was 
a gaunt apparition in tattered buf- 
falo fur. It had a long beard and a 
great ghostly scar where one side 
of the face should have been. 

‘**Hugh Glass!’ the trapper cried 
in amazement. Then he stumbled 
back into the room. 

*Tt’s Hugh Glass,’ he announced. 
“Or if it ain’t—I’ve seen his ghost.”’ 

“It can’t be!’ said the Major 
brusquely. “‘Hugh Glass has been 
dead for months!”’ 

The Major stalked out and 
opened the gate, and the ghostly 
stranger came forward, carrying a 
Hudson Bay rifle. ““Show me the 
curs,’ he said, “‘the two who stole 
mv belongings and left me to die. 
I've come a long hard way and 
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[°m here now to take my revenge.” 

Not a man moved when Glass 
entered the trading room and 
pulled back the hammer of his gun. 
Everyone knew this was no ghost. 

‘‘Show me the curs,”’ he repeated, 
‘show me the two who left me to 
die in my misery!” 

Not a man spoke, but all eyes 
turned to Fitzgerald. The other was 
not there. Bridger had been sent to 
a near-by fort with dispatches. 

Hugh Glass raised his gun. This 
was the moment that he had lived 
for, that had given him the strength 
to keep going month after month. 
Without moving an eye froin the 
man flattened in terror against the 
wall, he removed his pistol and 
put it on the rough wooden table. 

Then, for the first time, he saw 


the decorations. “‘“What’s this?” he 
asked. ‘‘These fixin’s?’’ 

Someone spoke the single word 
**Christmas.”’ 

Glass lowered his gun and looked 
about, suddenly confused. ‘I’ve 
come all this wav,” he said. ‘‘to 
take mv revenge—and it’s Christ- 
mas! A thousand times I’ve plan- 
ned it. [t was all that kept me going 
when the easy thing was to die... 
But I couldn’t shoot a dog on this 
day. For all they’ve done—for all 
the misery they’ve put on me—I 
forgive them.”’ 

For Hugh Glass, and for all those 
hard-bitten plainsmen who were 
there to witness the dramatic inci- 
dent in the rough fort, it was the 
most wonderful and most memo- 
rable Christmas of their lives. 


Help Yourself to Christmas Dollars! 


Ek RY YEAR, men and women 
4 everywhere 


find it 
earn extra money by selling mag- 
azine subscriptions as gifts at 
Christmastime. Take the word of 
three of last year’s prize winners: 

Be os Witty of Neosho, Mis- 
souri: “It’s easy to get volume 
sales during the Christmas season 
because of the attractive gift rates 
on most magazines. A business- 
man can give Esguire and CoRo- 
NET as presents to his friends, as- 
sociates and customers, and be 
remembered every month during 
the year.” 

A. L. Behrendt of Chicago: ‘I 
sell subscriptions as a side line. 
Around November Ist, I start 
contacting wives of my customers. 


easy to 





They not only buy gift subscrip- 
tions themselves but furnish me 
with the names of their friends. 
By mailing 100 Christmas folders, 
supplied by the Coronet Agency, 
I got 85 paid orders.” 

Miriam J. Leeds of New York 
City: “My selling is done entirely 
by mail and telephone. For my 
Christmas campaign, I usually 
mail letters about November Ist 
and follow up with phone calls 
within a week. By giving prompt 
and courteous service, I have 
built up a long list of gift-sub- 
scription customers.” 

Send 25 cents for your Christ- 
mas Sales Kit. Address the Coro- 
net Agency Division, Box 232, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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HUMAN 
GOMEDY 


EMOVING HIS SHOES, the husband 
R climbed the stairs, opened the 
door of the bedroom, entered, and 
closed it after him without being 
detected. Just as he was about to 
set into bed, his wife, aroused from 
slumber, turned and sleepily said, 
“Is that you, Fido?” 

The husband, relating the story 
later, said, “For once in my life I 
had real presence of mind. I licked 
her hand.” Bakers' and Confectioners’ Journal 
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{pve GH HIS FooD is excellent, a 
mess sergeant with the occupa- 
tion forces in Berlin has made him- 
self exceedingly unpopular through 
his ability never to be at a loss for 
an answer. 

The other day a brash young 
lieutenant, fed up with the 
geant’s ready lip, bet he could pose 
a question the messman couldn’t 
answer. Next morning, accompany- 
ing the sergeant on an inspection 
tour of the kitchens, the officer sud- 


ser- 
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denly pointed to a large kettle of 
water that was just beginning to 
boil and barked: ‘“‘Why are you 
permitting that water to boil around 
the edges and not in the center?” 
‘The water around the edges, 
sir, is for the men on guard,” the 
sergeant answered glibly. “You see, 
sir, they have their breakfast an 
hour earlier than the other men.” 


LOA SCHMIDKANTZ 


°° TUST THINK,” said the conceited 
VY heavyweight boxer, ‘“‘thousands 
of listeners will tune in to this fight 
tonight.” 
‘Yes.’ retorted the manager, 
‘and they'll know the result at 
least ten seconds before you will.” 


— Bos ‘ Globe 


v) 
7 
i ing FARMER HAD PUT his mother 
in a home for the aged in the 
citv. He visited her as often as his 
chores would allow, and as a special 
treat he would bring her a basket of 
delicacies from his farm. 

On advice of the family physician, 
he would always include a jug of 
milk into which he had slipped a 
little brandy. The old lady was 
always mightily pleased with the 
refreshments, and as she tasted the 
milk one day, she earnestly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh, son, don’t ever sell 


that cow!’ 


—BERTHA SULMAN 


per LADY IN THE apartment-house 
window pitied the poor man on 
the street corner. He was evidently 
too proud to beg openly, but every 
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now and then someone would walk 
up to him, whisper a few words, 
and give him a dollar or two. 

The lady smiled at him, and he 
smiled back, so she decided to do 
her share for charity. Taking a two- 
dollar bill, she put it into an en- 
velope with a card bearing the 
words, ‘*Take Courage,”’ and tossed 
it down to him. A bright smile was 
her reward. 

But not all of it. 

That evening, her doorbell rang 
and there was the man from the 
street corner. ‘“‘Here’s your $40 
ma’am. ‘Take Courage’ won at 20 
to 1... Would it be too much to 
ask where you got the tip?” 


\ ‘THEN THE REVENUERS burst from 


the bushes, the gangling hill- 
billy moonshiner lit out at such 
speed that the men could only stand 
in slack-jawed awe and watch him 
disappear. 

Long after the revenue men had 
left, the hillbilly still had not re- 
turned to his cabin. Hours became 
days, and his friends began worry- 
ing about him. 

At last, on the fifth day, he stum- 
bled in, a sorry sight. He was beard- 
ed and fatigued, his clothes were 
spattered with mud. 


“Where you been, Ed?” one of 


his friends asked. 
He sighed wearily. “I been com- 
in’ back.”’ Commerce Magazine 


A MAN WHO HAD DISCOVERED the 
-\ joys of fishing became even 
more insistent than ordinary fisher- 
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men upon recounting his triumphs 
to skeptical acquaintances. 
Disgruntled by their thinly veiled 
hints that he was a liar, he bought 
a pair of scales, installed them in 
his library, and had his friends 
watch while he weighed his fish. 
One evening a neighbor burst in 
excitedly to borrow the scales. He 
was back in ten minutés, his face 
flushed with delight. 
‘Congratulate me,” he cried, 
“I’m the father of a 24-pound baby 
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» QPEAKING OF HOW people react 
\ to emergencies,” says a friend, 
“Ill have to tell you about my gen- 
teel aunt in Boston. 

‘**Late one night her house caught 
fire. Auntie dressed carefully, 
donned hat, coat and clean white 
gloves, and walked sedately out into 
the street, repeating in a soft, soft 
whisper: ‘Fire .. . fire ne 


UT OF CURIOSITY a farmer had 
grown a crop of flax and had a 
tablecloth made trom it. Some time 
later he bragged about this to a 
woman guest at dinner. “I grew 
this tablecloth myself,” he said. 
“Did you really?” she exclaimed. 
‘““How did you ever manage it?” 
It was plain she had no idea how 
tablecloths came into being, so he 
lowered his voice mysteriously as 
he replied, “If you promise not to 
give the secret away, I'll tell you.” 
The guest, intrigued, promised. 
“Well,” whispered the farmer, 
“1 planted a napkin.” 
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Picture Story 


MARKETS 
on the Map 


| gx seeei MAIN STREET, with its gleaming super- 
markets and specialty shops, its department 
stores and bustling traffic, is the dramatic product 
of our belief in free enterprise. On these pages, cor- 
ONET takes you window-shopping ’round the globe, 


to markets where buyers and sellers lack the oppor- 
tunities that we enjoy as our heritage. 
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A few countries today are attempting a primitive version of American 
merchandising methods. This Tokyo businessman has improvised a 
machine for making spun-sugar candv: customers find it irresistible. 
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The basic principles of buving and selling are universal. Shopkeepers 
everywhere must learn patience. In Rome, nearly five vears after the 


war, inanv people are hunery-—but dra and customers are scarce. 
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n Sidewalk shops are commonplace in Europe. During the war, when 
a leather became a rarity, the wooden shoe returned to Holland. Today, 


though economic recovery has been remarkable, shortages persist. 
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This Egyptian bakery is in strange contrast to the gleaming ‘un- 
touched-bv-human-hands”’ shops found everywhere in the United States. 
The switch broom is a time-honored. and vital, weapon against flies. 
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The most valuable items in this Italian vendor's meager stock consist 
of cigarettes—American brands preferred. Cigarettes are purchased 
by two’s and three’s. Few buyers can afford a whole packet. 
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In the market places of Cairo and other cities of the Near East, the 
: **Hokey-Pokey” man is a popular figure. His awkward dispenser of ice- 
cooled drinks serves as a “‘soda fountain” for thirsty customers. 
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In Rangoon, most market stands are kept by women. Graceful and 
| charming, they are noted bargainers. Profits, however, are small. These 


flower vendors can hope to maintain only a minimum standard of living. 
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Burma, with its antiquated economic system, is characterized by ex- 
tremes of wealth and poverty. The cigar and ornate earrings mark this 
ceremoniously dressed shopper as a woman of rank in the Shan States. 
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Yard goods and dress materials are popular in Tibet. Machine sewing 
and modern techniques of mass production are virtually unknown in 
the Orient, and wrap-around-stvle clothing sets the fashion. 
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This Russian version of a mobile fruit store boasts curtains at the 
windows and an almost-flat tire. In Moscow, where small luxuries are 
rare, fruit wagons like this one do a thriving business. 
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Business everywhere has its side-line competition. This London mer- 
chant specializes in luck letters and ribbons supposed to bring good 
fortune. His intriguing air of mystery is a recognized sales help. 
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thousands of miles apart, a highly efficient distribution network oper- 


| In America, where sources and markets for consumer goods are often 
ates to bring everything to everyone. In this Chinese wholesale mar- 
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n ket, products confined to the surrounding countryside and delivered 
- in carts drawn by mules or water buffalo, are purchased by peasant 
- peddlers who hope to turn a meager profit from their basket packs. 
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This Indian woman is a symbol of the medieval system of small-scaie. 
hand manufacturing. Her ciay pots represent weeks of work. At the 
bazaar. she must patiently sell them all before making a new supply. 
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Securities. unlike daily commodities. move-slowiy in the arena of 
foreign commerce. This camel dealer. after careful deliberation, has 
made a purchase. Camels are gilt-edged investments in the Arab world. 
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Buyer resistance is a universal enemy of businessmen. This Cairo pea- 
nut vendor chooses to sleep through the doldrums. In Eastern countries, 
business hypodermics like clearance sales or bargain days are unknown. 
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Although the United States is their northern neighbor. some Central 
American countries still cling to an economic system centuries old. 


These Guatemalan ladies are market-bound in Sunday finery. 





Sales approaches vary. But anywhere in the world, a winning smile is 
a business asset. At this street market in Paris, Sunday is “‘Bird Day.” 


Here, fanciers may purchase anything from a canary to a peacock. 
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**Let’s go shopping together!’ is a phrase by no means confined to America. 


These Hong Kong girls will hunt bargains and pass on each other’s 
choices. But, handicapped by runaway inflation, they will buy little. 











Old ways of life change slowly. But today, an enlightened understand- 
ing of what. has made and kept America great is spreading around 


the globe. Tomorrow, this child may know a better world. 
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(about Christmas shopping) FROM SOME CORONET READERS 





A YEAR-LONG GIFT 


“| like to give Coronet for Christmas because 

| know it's a gift my friends will receive all 
through the year . . . and not one that's ‘over 
and done with’ on Christmas Day.”’ 

HELEN CARSON — Toronto, Canada 


“Like most men, | get a feeling of panic 

about Christmas shopping. That’s why | give 
Coronet for Christmas. | can shop without leaving 
the house, and | don't have to worry about 
proper sizes or the right color." 

HARRY E. SMITH, JR.—Lafayette, Indiana 


IT APPEALS TO EVERYONE 


“We gave Coronet to seven of our friends last 
Christmas. I'm satisfied that we couldn't 

have chosen a better gift, because Coronet's variety 
makes it appeal to everyone.” 

MRS. J. S. WHISLER —Dryden, Oregon 


BEST BET FOR VALUE 


‘‘When it comes to choosing a Christmas gift 

that gives real value for the money spent, | agree 
that ‘your best bet is Coronet.’ And it's 

such an easy gift to give." 

PATT BLEAN —Chicago, Illinois 





A GIFT TO THE WHOLE FAMILY 


“For a Christmas gift, | don’t think Coronet 

can be beat. It's economical —it's convenient — 
and it’s a swell gift to the whole family.” 

FRANK W. TYNE—Gloucester, Mass. 





Solve YOUR gift problems now... with CORONET 












2 one-year gifts $5 1 one-year gift $2.50 
(regular rate $3.00) 


Hand-penned with your name, it 
Christmas with the first gift copy. 
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name of person 
sending order 


Corone’s rccduced Christmas gift rales 


lowest in Coronet’s history! 


. 37 
3 one-year gifts 

order now—pay in January 1950 
A Beautiful Christmas Card Will Announce Your Gift of Coronet. 


Use postage-free reply envelope found elsewhere in this issue to send in your order. 
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Addl. one-year gifts, $2.50 ea. 


will arrive just before 


Enter (or extend) my own 
















subscription at reduced 
Christmas rates for 
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3 yrs. $7 
city sia ——— See en 
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Return this gift order form to Coronet, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Half-blind, Martin DeChant has spent 
his life in bringing light to others 









Seller Seber lo Neos Ophanages , 


by CAROL HUGHES 


N A DAY NOT LONG AGO In an 
QO orphanage in Columbus, Ohio, 
all the girls had gathered in their 
modest sitting room to say ‘‘good- 
bye” to one of their own. They sat 
in their uniforms, waiting—and not 
a pair of eyes was dry. 

Mary Adams had reached the 
end of her years at the home, and 
now must go out to face her world 
alone. She was one of the most 
beloved of the older girls—almost 
a ‘“‘littke mother’? to the homeless 
wails. Now a great gloom had 
spread over the place as they wait- 
ed for Mary to put on her best 
dress, gather her few belongings 
and walk out the door, forever. 

The girls began thinking of the 
day when they, too, would have 
to walk out that door into a world 
they did not know. What would 
they do? What was it like—this 
nothingness on the outside? 
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As Mary entered, one of the older 
girls said with tears in her eyes 
‘**Mary, where will you go?” 

“Why, ‘Uncle Martin’ has ar- 
ranged everything,” Mary replied 
with a smile. “I have a job as a 
governess and my own room.”’ 

The story of Mary Adams and 
‘Uncle Martin” began long, long 
ago in the heart of a semiblind boy 
whom no one wanted. In the 1890s, 
little Martin DeChant, living in a 
world of half darkness, cleaned 
stables to earn his keep. But as he 
worked, he liked to say to himself: 
“Some day I will earn a lot of 
money, and then I will help all 
the orphans in the world.” 

Martin DeChant, known today 
to thousands of orphans as ‘“‘Uncle 
Martin,” did not earn a lot of 
money. His world is, and always 
has been, the world of shadows. An 
instructor in broommaking for the 
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Ohio Commission for the Blind, he 
is Classified as blind. 

But the second half of the little 
boy’s vows to help other orphans 
has more than been fulfilled. For 
the story of Mary Adams has been 
repeated hundreds of times in Co- 
lumbus, with Uncle Martin waiting 
outside the door for any little girl 
who comes out with no place to go. 

Martin DeChant’s life has been 
as gray as twilight. But he has 
brought more light and happiness 
into the lives of orphans, old folk, 
tuberculosis patients, shut-ins, con- 
victs, and “‘forgotten people” of the 
world than almost any man alive. 

Today, the 58-year-old Martin 
lives in a cheap furnished room in 
the heart of Columbus. Wanting 
no luxuries himself, he spends all 
his time and money on others. He 
collects old magazines and takes 
them to hospitals. His room is filled 
with broken toys which he patiently 
mends, despite his fading sight, and 
then distributes, brightly painted, 
to his orphans. 

At Christmastime he finds out 
the name of every child, prison in- 
mate or hospitalized patient who 
has **no one’’—then buys each a 
small gift. He placed radios in the 
wards of three hospitals in the city 


that had none, and takes care of 


all repairs himself. Many a time 
he has paid the burial expenses for 
an orphan who otherwise would 
have had a pauper’s funeral. 

Recently, as he trudged home 
on a rainy night, he heard foot- 
steps behind. Suddenly a gun was 
stuck in his ribs. “Gimme your 
wallet fast, mister!’ a voice said 
in desperation. 

Martin turned and said: “Joe, 
are you in trouble again?” 
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There was a choked cry as the 
gun dropped and the boy said: 
“Oh, Mr. DeChant—I never knew 
it was you. May God forgive me! 
It was dark, and I was hungry.” 

Martin took the youth by the 
arm. “Come on over to the res- 
taurant,”’ he said, “‘and fill yourself 
up. Tomorrow, we’ll get you a job.” 

Martin DeChant has been doing 
things like this for more than 30 
years, and the once-homeless, un- 
wanted boy has more homes today 
than he could visit in a lifetime. 
His orphans who have gone out 
and married and created homes of 
their own have not forgotten; nor 
have the hundreds of widows and 
their children he has helped. 


\ ARTIN WAS BORN in East Liver- 
4 pool, Ohio, in 1890. Poor and 
half-blind, he had the added hand- 
icap of being an albino. When 
Martin was 13, his mother died. 
His father, too, was dead. 

There were ten children in the 
family, but only Martin and _ his 
brother Tom were albinos with 
poor sight. All the other youngsters 
were taken to the orphans’ home, 
but Martin and Tom were refused 
because of their blindness. When 
welfare agencies turned to an uncle 
in another town, he said: 

‘Send the kids to a reformatory. 
They'll never be any good to them- 
selves or to anyone else.” 

Martin refused to go, saying to 
his brother: “‘We stay here. [ll 
earn a living for both of us.’’ De- 
spised and unwanted, the two 
youngsters lived on in the house, 
while Martin got his job of clean- 
ing stables. 

The town resented them. No 
family wanted to take the two 
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strange little creatures with white 
hair, pink faces and colorless eyes. 
Today, Martin says without bit- 
terness: “I don’t blame those people. 
Back in the Nineties, children like 
us were considered hopeless. Nowa- 
days, people know that blind peo- 
ple can earn their own living and 
take care of themselves.” 

For the two boys, getting their 
own food and clothing was prob- 
lem enough, but ambitious little 
Martin was determined that they 
would get much more—an educa- 
tion in the School for the Blind. 

Until Martin was 15, the two 
boys worked and lived in an atmos- 
phere of local tension, based on 
prejudice. Then kindly people 
helped him and his brother to reg- 
ister at the State School for the 
Blind in Columbus. They studied 
all winter, and earned their own 
way in summer by selling brooms 
which they had learned to make. 

At 22, Martin was given the 
highest job he could attain—that 
of instructor at the school. He has 
held that job now for 36 years. 
Sincere, cheerful and always smil- 
ing, he is beloved and respected by 
the Ohio Commission for the Blind 
in Columbus. Mrs. K. Glenn 
Moore, one of the executives, says: 

“T have never known anyone 
who has done so much good. He 
has brought real happiness to thou- 
sands of shut-ins and orphans.” 

Few of the directors, personnel 
or inmates of the institutions Mar- 





tin so faithfully serves know any- 
thing of his private life. When they 
see him arriving at the orphanages, 
they just say: “Here comes your 
Good Shepherd,” and the children 
run shouting to him. 

Few people know that on his 
salary of only $150 a month, he 
has worked miracles for others. 
One Columbus mother, when asked 
about him, broke down and cried. 

‘The man is a saint,”’ she said. 
**T had been left a widow with two 
small girls and no money. It was 
during the Depression and life was 
hopeless. After putting my two 
girls in the orphanage, I went to 
Toledo to look for work. 

‘‘After several months, Martin 
DeChant came to Toledo and told 
me that he had rented a place in 
Columbus, had furnished it, and 
had found me a job as a domestic. 
I was able to come back and take 
care of my girls again.” 

Many of the men who work 
under Martin in the broom shop 
worry about him. They know he is 
getting old and is saving nothing 
for himself. But Martin says simply: 
‘*God takes care of His own.”’ 

Martin works in the shop from 
8:15 in the morning until 4:45 p.m. 
Usually he has about 15 blind men 
under him, whom he instructs in 
using the intricate machinery re- 
quired for making brooms of all 
tvpes. He also acts as coordinator 
for the men who go out and set up 
their own shops, helping them to 
sell brooms through: the Commis- 
sion for the Blind. 

When his day’s work is done, he 
either sets out to collect magazines 
and the toys he mends at home, or 
spends the evening in a hospital 
ward. His week ends are devoted to 
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visiting the Franklin County Or- 
phanage, St. Vincent’s Orphanage, 
the Institution for the Feeble 
Minded or some hospital. And at 
Christmastime, he plays Santa 
Claus to several orphanages. 

Martin’s influence on the home- 
less children of Columbus has been 
incalculable. Not only has he 
helped them with financial prob- 
lems, but he spends hours talking 
with the youngsters, telling them 
they have a place in life and reas- 
suring them of their ability to find 
happiness. Many times he_ has 
fanned into being the long-dor- 
mant spirit of some orphan child 
and watched that child go out to 
amazing success. 

Today, Martin DeChant is a 
striking figure with his shock of 
white hair, his big burly frame, and 
the honesty and gentleness that 





radiate from his face. He enjoys no 
luxuries for himself, but admits to 
one weakness: “I like to take pic- 
tures with my little camera so | 
spend money for film. I want each 
child at the orphanage to have a 
picture of himself to show to his 
own children later.” 

Possessed of an almost-infallible 
memory, he knows the name of 
each youngster in the pictures, and 
what has happened to him through 
the years. Every month he receives 
hundreds of letters from those who 
have gone out into the world. 

After years of homelessness, Mar- 
tin DeChant has found a spiritual 
home in the hearts of people 
whose lives would have been much 
bleaker had he not crossed their 
paths. Of his own life, Martin says: 
‘*‘Sometimes I wonder why God 
has always been so good to me.” 


Answers to Coronet Quick Quizzes 


Poker Faces (Quiz on page 49) 


1. William S. Hart, Moss Hart, Amelia Earhart, Tess Truehart, Bret 


Harte. 


2. Former Vice-President Jack Garner, Jack Benny, Adm. Ernest 


King, Wayne King, Dennis Aing. 


3. Goodman Ace, Mackenzie King, Ellery Queen, Jack (‘‘Legs’’) 


Diamond, Jennessee Williams. 


Know Your Heroes (Quiz on page 113) 


5 


1. Harper’s Ferry; 2. Crossing the Rubicon; 3. Little Big Horn; 
4. Tripoli; 5. Manila Bay; 6. The Alamo; 7. Vicksburg; 8. The Alps; 
9. Agincourt; 10. Sherwood Forest; 11. Orleans; 12. Battle of the 
Marne; 13. Mobile Bay; 14. Waterloo; 15. Thermopylae; 16. Bas- 
togne; 17. New Orleans; 18. Austerlitz; 19. Trafalgar; 20. Lexing- 
ton; 21. Gettysburg; 22. Bataan; 23. The Delaware; 24. Jericho; 


25. San Juan Hill. 
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by ARCHIE MCFEDRIES 


N HIS NEW JERSEY home on an 
August night in 1922, a middle- 
aged businessman was killed in his 
sleep—shot through the brain. His 
wife, who was prominent in church 
and civic circles, was the only wit- 
ness to the crime. 

The woman reported that the 
murder had been committed by one 
of two burglars who, when she sur- 
prised them after arising from bed 
to investigate suspicious noises, had 
bound and gagged her. 

Investigators realized that the 
widow might be faking the robbery 
story, but she was eliminated as a 
suspect when detectives found bruis- 
es on her body, wrists and ankles 
from the ropes that had bound her. 

A clever New Jersey sleuth, 


known as the Old Fox because of 


his knack of ferreting out psycholog- 
ical clues in the absence of physical 
ones, was summoned from another 








county to find the murderer. He 
asked the widow to tell her story 
again in the hope he might detect 
a clue that had escaped her and the 
other investigators. 

The woman had occupied a dou- 
ble bed with her husband. A light 
sleeper, she had been awakened by 
noises. While exploring the apart- 
ment, she had gone into the kitch- 
en. There, she told the sleuth, a 
hand had been clapped over her 
mouth, and the two men had bound 
and gagged her. 

While one intruder completed 
the task of tying her up, the other 
had wandered off into the darkness, 
presumably to burglarize the apart- 
ment. Then the sound of a shot had 
come from the bedroom. 

“Why did you shoot?” the man 
in the kitchen called to his partner. 

‘*T had to let him have it,’’ came 
the voice from the bedroom. ‘‘He 
was waking up.” 

On the basis of this story, the Old 
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< arrested the widow for the mur- 
Vy der. He had detected not one but 
“t two psychological clues proving 
e that her tale was fabrication. 

Lhe detective couldn’t imagine 
™ the robber in the kitchen, hearing 
rt a shot in the dark, calmly assuming 
y that it had been fired by his partner. 
[- [he sleeping husband could have 
\- awakened and fired at the burglar. 
a ihe natural impulse of the man in 
r the kitchen would have been that 
d of self-preservation. He would have 

sought to ascertain who had fired 
d the shot, rather than why it had 
I heen fired. 
4 Ihe second psychological flaw in 
- the wife’s story had to do with her 
d investigation of the sounds in the 
night. Not one woman in a million. 
n the Old Fox pointed out, would 
have gotten out of bed to investi- 
e gate strange noises—not when she 
. could have poked her husband in 
the ribs and told him to find out 
what was going on. 
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FAMILY GUIDEPOSTS: NO. 4 


Getting Along with 
Your Neighbors 


by NORMAN AND AMELIA LOBSENZ 


Here is a practical program to help you become an integral part of your community 


O MILLIONS OF AMERICAN families, 
Vane into a new _ neighbor- 
hood in a strange city is familiar 
routine. Conditioned by the war to 
domestic readjustments, they adapt 
themselves with ease to peacetime 
exchanges of homes and friendships. 
Sprinkled among these millions, 
however, are thousands of men and 
women who just cannot get used 
to pulling up family roots and 
planting them in new soil. 

Unconsciously and certainly un- 
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intentionally, these citizens face 
what amounts to social ‘“‘solitary 
confinement.” Most do not even 
realize that such involuntary isola- 
tion exists. Yet sociologists say that 
the problem of getting along with 
your neighbors—or integrating in 
your community—is one of the 
most fundamental and serious issues 
we have to face. 

Becoming a part of your com- 
munity literally and figuratively 
“hits you where you live.” The 
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average American family, for in- 
stance, normally moves once every 
two years. Despite the housing 
shortage, more than 10,000,000 
people moved in a single recent 
vear—from country to city, from 
poorer to better districts, from pri- 
vate homes to apartments or hous- 
ing projects. 

Most of these migrant families 
face the need for neighborhood ad- 
justment. It is a down-to-earth 
problem, for ‘“‘integration in the 
community” is just a fancy phrase 
for a number of homely things. 

It means your children get along 
with other children. It means you 
can depend on your neighbors in an 
emergency. It means you have an 
effective voice in community affairs. 
It means that you are part of a 
group and not a lone wolf. 

Yet though each of us is a neigh- 
bor, and most of us want to be good 
neighbors, a lack of know-how is 
widespread and acute. There are 
thousands of case histories dealing 
with problems caused by poor 
neighborhood relations; and for 
every one in the files, additional 
thousands never come to light. 

To counter this trend, sociolo- 
gists and psychologists are organiz- 
ing forums and help-clinics to stress 
the place of community integration 
in the over-all picture of the well- 
family and_ individual. 
Yet, the burden of getting along 
with neighbors rests, at bottom, 
with each individual. 

There are, however, simple ways 
to avoid many pitfalls. On the basis 
of studies by experts in this field, 
we have drawn up a series of guide- 
posts that may help you to recognize 
and to solve your own problems in 
community integration. 


adjusted 
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1. Don’t be overzealous in an effort 
to make friends. Most people are sus- 
picious of newcomers who are too 
chatty and ingratiating—like the 
couple who bought a house in the 
best residential district of a medium- 
sized Pennsylvania city. They were 
settled only two days when the wife 
started visiting neighbors, inquir- 
ing about problems and offering 
unasked advice and help. Mean- 
while, her husband virtually but- 
tonholed fellow-commuters and 
offered to drive them downtown. 

This couple thought they were 
proving that they wanted to be a 
part of the community. Actually, 
thev were isolating themselves. For 
what they considered friendship, 
the neighbors called ‘‘prying’’; and 
what they thought were gracious 
gestures, the neighbors labeled 
“pushy.” All their efforts to be 
friendly backfired because they 
were too hurried and aggressive. 

2. Respect your neighbors’ privacy. 
Two young couples rented adjoin- 
ing apartments in a New York 
housing development. They became 
close friends, and eventually ex- 
changed keys. 

Couple A seldom used their key. 
But couple B began to make almost 
daily entrances to borrow every- 
thing from frying pans to dresses. 
Finally, A and his wife bluntly 
asked for their key. Mr. and Mrs. 
B haven’t spoken to them since. 

This is an extreme case of inva- 
sion of privacy. But thousands of 
families are afflicted with neighbors 
who attend all your parties, read 
your books before you do, borrow 
your sugar, your shirts, even your 
sofa. You shudder when you hear 
their step. So—don’t act like them. 

3. Be considerate. This covers more 


--— 
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than simple politeness or not throw- 
ing parties every Saturday night. 
It includes not parking your car in 
someone else’s driveway, or letting 
vour house or lawn get shabby. 
It means keeping your trash cans 
covered, your radio turned low and 
your chimney soot-free. 

It also means respecting your 
neighbors’ sensitivities. Recently, a 
woman moved to a suburban Con- 
necticut village. Her hobby was rais- 
ing springer span- 
iels. While the ca- 
nine chorus was far 
from pleasant, no 
one complained— 
until the newcomer 
decided to expand 
her hobby into a 
business. Finally, 
several neighbors 
objected, and the 
lady, highly indig- 
nant, sold her house 
and moved upcoun- 
try. But she still 
doesn’t understand 
why the village re- 
sented her sostrongly. 

Remember, too, 
that clock-watching can be a virtue 
in neighborly relations. Not long 
ago, a genial and gregarious couple 
moved into a house next to another 
young couple in a suburb. Soon the 
two families became friendly. 

Then the newcomers began to 
encroach on the other couple’s hos- 
pitality. If a light shone when they 
were walking by, they would “drop 
in to chat’’—whether the hour was 
9 p.m. or 1 A.M. Finally, they were 
greeted one evening with the ex- 
cuse: “Oh, I’m terribly sorry. But 
we are going to bed.’ After two 
similar rebuffs, the newcomers be- 
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came hurt, and today do not even 
speak to the friends they themselves 
were responsible for losing. 

4. Learn and observe the customs of 
your neighborhood. A difficult job for 
a migrant family is to discover and 
adjust to local routines. The South- 
ern Californian moving to Phila- 
delphia probably realizes that 
bizarre sports clothes are not fa- 
miliar to that city. But the woman 
accustomed to wearing slacks while 
shopping on the East 
Side of a town might 
get chill stares be- 
fore she learned they 
were taboo on the 
West Side. A San 
Francisco social 
worker told us of a 
family who ran 
head-on into this 
problem when they 
moved from an Ore- 
gon town to a sub- 
urb near the Gold- 
en Gate. 

‘*These people 
were used to the 
casual, easygoing 
life of the North- 
west,”’ the case worker said. ‘*They 
had two active youngsters, a pair 
of dogs, and lots of hobbies. They 
considered their home a _ shelter 
rather than a show place.” 

That was fine up in Oregon, but 
amid formal gardens and impec- 
cable houses, their place was an 
eyesore. Children and dogs scuffled 
gleefully onan untidy lawn, windows 
often went unwashed while the wife 
worked on a water color. In short, 
the house was “‘lived in’’ to the hilt, 
but its disorder was an affront 
to neighbors. 

5. heep your children under reason- 
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able control. A Denver mother was 
determined to raise her son in the 
modern method of complete free- 
dom. Uninhibited by “‘do’s’” and 
“don'ts,” the youngster ran riot in 
the neighborhood. Careless of other 
people’s property, tyrannical with 
other children and heedless of adult 
authority, the boy built up a reser- 
voir of ill will for his mother. Even- 
tually she was forced to move. 
Children should be taught re- 
spect for the rights of others. And 


parents should realize that rules of 


courtesy and fair play apply as 
much to children as to grownups. 
6. Get outside your own sphere. Con- 
cerning yourself with the other 
fellow’s hopes, plans and problems 
and helping him to do something 
about them—is a fine way of be- 
coming integrated in a community. 
The new life of a Chicago famil\ 
is a case in point. Frank worked in 
a grocery store in downstate IIli- 
nois, where he and his wife knew 
everyone. Then Frank was made 
manager of a Chicago supermarket. 
For a while they enjoyed explor- 
ing the city; but soon they missed 
people. Shoppers wasted no time on 
idle chatter. Apartment neighbors 
were just names on the mail box. 
One night when Frank came home 
his wife Ellen was crying. ‘Six 
months,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘and I don’t 
know a soul. Frank, let’s go home.”’ 
When Frank told his boss why 
he was quitting, the man said: “‘It’s 
a shame to throw away your future 
here. Look, my sister is a social 
worker. Maybe she can help.” 
Ellen told the woman her story. 
“It’s not easy to meet folks in a 
big city,” the social worker said. 
‘**You have to go out and find them, 
not wait for them to come to you.” 
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Gradually the couple learned 
how to find friends among their 
neighbors. Ellen’s offer to help su- 
pervise the community nursery 
school was warmly welcomed. Her 
husband joined the local civic club 
and was soon elected treasurer. To- 
gether they entered a church group 
and took a hobby course at the 
district night school. 

3y taking the initiative and giv- 
ing of themselves, Frank and Ellen 
rediscovered the fact that neighbor- 
liness is a two-way proposition. 

Take pride in your community, 
and show that you do. If a new neigh- 
berhood does not meet all your 
specifications, try to appreciate its 
good points while you help correct 
its bad ones. 

Harry was in his middle thirties 
when his Detroit store failed. 
Now he, his wife and their two 
children had to move to a tene- 
ment apartment where they were 
encircled by people who struggled 
for the necessities of life. Many were 
foreign-born and spoke broken 
English; their blundering efforts at 
friendliness were rebuffed. Harry 
and his family, resentful and 
ashamed, deliberately cut them- 
selves off from life in the community. 

“We're not going to live here 
long,’’ Harry would say. ‘‘Why 
should my wife and kids get mixed 
up in this kind of life?” 

He pulled strings to have his 
children sent to a school in a “bet- 
ter’? section; his wife walked them 
a mile each day to a “‘decent”’ play- 
ground. She didn’t even shop in 
her own section. After all, they 
would be leaving soon... 

But they didn’t leave. As the 
months dragged on, they were more 
at odds with themselves and the 
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world. Suddenly frightened, the 
wife told her story to a pastor. 

**You can still have a happy life,” 
he said, “but you must look for 
good where now you see only bad.” 

Consciously the family developed 
this outlook. Soon they were visiting 
with the family next door, and 
Harry’s wife learned to cook mine- 
strone. Within a few months, other 
neighbors taught her the mysteries 
of strudel, borscht and wiener 
schnitzel. The two children learned 
the intricacies of a dozen different 
folk songs and dances. Harry him- 
self became a leader in local civic 
affairs. Today, the family considers 
their hard-earned lesson in neigh- 
borliness a great success story. 

8. Make your home place that 
neighbors want to visit. We learned 
recently about a model housekeeper 
n a Southern town. With her fam- 
of five, she moved into a cottage 
near the shopping district. No 
sooner had the moving van rolled 
away from her new home than the 
woman was furiously wielding her 
broom. Later, she transferred her 
energy to the neglected garden. 
Within weeks, the neat home stood 
amidst flourishing flower beds. 

Mrs. Swenson then began to offer 
little bouquets to neighbors passing 
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by KARLL DORFF 


I MAY, 1915. a big truck swung across 
a bridge and started downhill. Sud- 
denly a road shoulder gave way, dump- 
ing the truck’s occupants into a ditch. 

One passenger, David F. Parker, 
seemed dead. But at the morgue, an 
indertaker found he was alive. At a 
Dallas hospital, doctors said he | 
only a short time to live, but before 
long he was completely well. 

Death paid Parker another visit in 
1921. With two companions he went 
swimming in an Oklahoma lake. Sud- 
denly he sank from sight. After 13 min- 
utes under water, he was brought to 


ad 


the surface, apparently dead. But his 
tried resuscitation and 
again Parker returned to life. 

Returning to Dallas, Parker bought 
a cemetery lot, explaining that he 
wanted to be ready in case his third 
“death” proved fatal. When friends in- 
quired humorously if they should send 
Parker asked 
instead. These he set out in the lot. 

More than 25 years later, on January 
5, 1948, Parker finally died, at 84, in 
a Dallas hospital. Today he lies buried 
among the flowering’ shrubs donated 
by friends and relatives. 


friends once 


flowers now, for plants 
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DIET YOUR WAY 
TO BEAUTY AND HEALTH 
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These diets, prepared by coronet for its readers, are the re- 
sult of comprehensive research in the field of nutrition. 
They offer the latest and most scientific advice on a subject 
which is of vital importance to every American family. 


ARE WHAT you eat 


body, is built up from the foods you 
consume. A correctly balanced diet 
can improve your looks, increase 
your supply of energy, boost your 
efficiency, enhance your joy in life 


and actually add to the number of 
years you will live. Or, on the other 


hand, you can eat your way, 
haggard and miserable, to an early 
senility and a premature death. 
Which way is yours? Statistics 
show that as many as seven of every 
ten persons in this country choose 
the latter road—cheating them- 
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TOU Your 
eyes, your skin, your hair, every 
nerve, bone and tissue cell in your 


selves of the countless advantages of 
good looks and good health. But 
you need not be one of this un- 
happy majority. Science knows what 
you should eat to be handsome and 
well and happy. For years, doctors 
and nutritionists, chemists and bio- 
chemists, have been studying the 
problem, performing tests and ex- 
periments, pooling their efforts to- 
ward obtaining this information. 
The following pages are a distil- 
lation of their knowledge—straight- 
forward, sound and matter-of-fact 
advice that is intended expressly 
for you. CORONET’S diets are diets for 
the healthy, normal men and wom- 
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en who do America’s work and 
play her games, who have made her 
the greatest country in the world 
and who are themselves her most 
valuable resource. 

You will find no fad-diets here, 
no exotic five-day “‘wonder”’ regi- 
mens. Nor will you find any pseudo- 


formula promising to cure you of 


major functional disorders. Good 
health and looks cannot be achieved 
and maintained by intermittent, 
haphazard efforts. 


On the contrary, the theme of 


this article is simply this: if you 


feel below par much of the time, if 


your looks and physical well-being 
have deteriorated noticeably, you 
may be suffering from a faulty diet. 
Check the foods you eat against the 
diet recommended in this article 
for a person of your age and degree 
of activity. 

If you find that your own diet 
differs from this scientifically pre- 
pared list, follow the latter meticu- 
lously for a time and you may re- 
cover the health and looks you have 
allowed to slip away. If, despite the 
proper diet, your looks and health 
remain unimproved, it is likely that 
you need medical advice. 

If you are not eating correctly, 
according tO CORONET’S chart, do 
not make the mistake of assuring 
yourself that your present well- 
being is a guarantee of future safety. 

The fact is, you may be setting 


up basic nutritional deficiencies of 


which no symptoms have yet ap- 
peared but which one day may 
startlingly reveal themselves. If that 
should happen, the result will be 
harmful: for, generally speaking, it 
takes as long to recover from the 
effects of such deficiencies as it 
took to acquire them. 
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Protect yourself against that sort 
of tragedy by guarding against it 
now. If you eat a well-balanced 
diet all the time, you will look and 
feel your best at any age, whether 
it be 18 or 80. 


\\ HAT 7s A well-balanced diet? 
It consists, quite simply, of the 
foods your body needs to supply all 
requirements: proteins, fats and 
carbohydrates (sugars and starches) 
for energy; minerals (calcium, phos- 
phorus, iron and others) plus the 
proteins again for body building 
and body repair; and vitamins to 
regulate the body processes. 

You will look and fee! your best 
only if you have a constant supply 
of all the body-building, body- 
repairing, energy-supplying and 
body-regulating foods. 

You don’t have to learn which 
foods supply energy, which contain 
phosphorus, which are richest in any 
one vitamin. All you need do is eat 
the specific foods recommended in 
the CORONET charts; they are care- 
fully chosen to furnish you with all 
the requirements mentioned above. 

You will probably discover that 
you already consume at least a con- 
siderable portion of your daily 
requirements. But a considerable 
portion is not enough. Remember: 
all the body needs must be met, or 
none of them can be _ properly 
fulfilled. 

And they must all be met all the 
time. Body building and body re- 
pair are continual processes, from 
cradle to grave; thus the infant and 
the octogenarian both need carbo- 
hydrates, proteins, minerals and 
vitamins. But they need these sub- 
stances in different amounts. 

This brings us to the second es- 
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sential aspect of the balanced diet; 
it must contain not only the kinds 
of foods you need, but the specific 
amounts of those foods demanded by 
you. These amounts depend on your 
age, your size, and the energy you 
expend in daily life. 

We all know that the dietary 
needs of the infant and the very 
young child are highly specialized. 
These particular needs will not be 
discussed here, because they. are 
well-recognized and well-provided 
for. But each age has its own needs, 
as specific as the infant’s, and fail- 
ure to meet them can result in se- 
rious conditions. Let us examine 
these needs, then, from a chrono- 
logical point of view, beginning 
with adolescence. 

Adolescence is one of the most 
critical periods of life. It is unfor- 
tunate that it is also, nutritionally 
speaking, one of the most neglected. 
Parental supervision, strong during 
the earlier years, has now been re- 
laxed: the youngsters are consid- 
ered “‘big enough to eat what 
they like.” 

Their appetites are enormous, 
and parents erroneously assume 
that satisfying these appetites ful- 
fills all responsibilities. Now it is 
true that adolescents not only want 
but need larger amounts of nearly all 
foods than do almost any other 
group; but they particularly need 
increased amounts of certain foods, 
and decreased amounts of others. 

Because adolescents are growing 
rapidly, they instinctively seek sus- 
tenance—and too often they find 


it in sweets. The large amounts of 


sugars thus superficially obtained 
answer a need: sugar appeases 
hunger, and helps to replenish en- 
ergy. But the skin blemishes which 
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frequently accompany puberty are 
as often caused by sweets as by 
glandular disturbances. 

Most nutritionists will agree that 
there is nothing wrong with soda 
pop in itself. But soft drinks supply 
none of the calcium, phosphorus and 
other body-building substances 
which rapid growth demands. And 
the excessive use of soda pop can 
become a _ serious detriment to 
health and good looks when it is 
allowed to replace any or all of the 
full quart of milk which the ado- 
lescent needs every day. 

On page 167 are listed all the 
foods the adolescent must have every 
day. No single item should be omit- 
ted. Of course, the relatively in- 
active teen-ager will require less of 
these foods than the six-foot foot- 
ball player; while the latter, pro- 
vided he does not put on too much 
weight, may eat as much as he de- 
sires of all the foods except sugars 
and fats. 

The teen-ager who eats correctly 
is forming good food habits that 
will maintain his body and health 
for vears to come. 

(See *‘Daily Food Chart for Adoles- 
cents,” page 167.) 

The nervous, scrawny woman 
who “‘eats like a bird,” the between- 
meal nibbler who never has appe- 
tite for lunch or dinner, the prej- 
udiced eater who disdains salads as 
“rabbit food’’—all these unwise 
people were once potentially healthy 
and happy human beings. Some- 
where—at the family dinner table, 
in a poorly supervised school cafe- 
teria—they got off to a bad start 
and never changed their habits. 

The healthy young adult, em- 
barking on a new life and attack- 
ing its problems with vigor, should 
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have a healthy appetite. Frequently, 
many of the sports enjoyed in school 
or college are still pursued: the 
young man or young woman Is lead- 
ing a busy social life. Such factors 
add up to a need for foods high in 
energy-supplying and body-repair- 
ing substances. 

But the life of the adult does not 
necessarily continue at this high 
level of activity. Marriage and a 
family bring a new stability. The 
husband becomes more settled in 
his career: at home, his wife finds 
things progressively easier. The 
youngsters grow up and make fewer 
demands on her energies. 

Every change in your life pattern 
should mean a change in your diet 
pattern. The hearty meals so neces- 
sary in your twenties may, in your 
forties, be adding inches to your 
waistline and subtracting an equiv- 
alent in years from your life. 

The amount of food you need is 
determined by the energy you ex- 
pend. Hence, the adult dietary 
chart is divided into two group- 
ings: active and sedentary. These 
categories include the vast majority 
of occupations and activities, since 
the degree of mechanization we 
enjoy today has eliminated most of 
the once-frequent very active jobs. 

You must decide for yourself to 
which category you belong: are you 
sedentary, or active, or midway 
between the two? It should not be 
difficult to arrive at a decision—and 
there is always the bathroom scale 
to verify your judgment. If you 
weigh more or less than you should 
for your age and height, you are not 
eating the right amounts of food. 

(See ‘‘Daily Food Chart for 
Adults,” page 168.) 

The health that is built up by 
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wise eating during the middle years 
of life is of far-reaching value. It 
can actually lengthen not only life 
itself, but the period of active and 
productive years usually referred to 
as the prime of life. And it can aid 
both women and men to experience 
the glandular changes of the climac- 
teric with scarcely a_ perceptible 


jar, either physical or emotional. 


The proper diet for advanced 
years does not demand special foods 
or special preparation. An older 
person needs the same types of food 
he needed earlier in life, although 
the amounts may be reduced to 
compensate for a reduction in ac- 
tivity. Overweight especially must 
be avoided—yet it is just as im- 
portant for the older person not to 
reduce his food intake to a near- 
starvation level. 

That latter warning is not as far- 
fetched as it may sound. Many 
special factors influence the choice 
of foods for the older man or wom- 
an. Dentures may make certain 
dishes difficult to eat. Food allergies 
—real or fancied—may result in 
the gradual elimination of essen- 
tials, without the substitution of 
equally valuable foods. ‘Too many 
older people insist that they do well 
on tea and toast—sometimes be- 
cause they really believe this to be 
true, sometimes because they seek 
to make as little trouble for them- 
selves as possible. 

The older person should take his 
place at the family table as a regu- 
lar member, not as a special case. 
Within the framework of the chart, 
the normal person of advanced 
years can work out a diet that he 
will not only tolerate but enjoy. 

(See “Daily Food Chart for 
Elders,” page 169.) 
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One ingredient not found in any 
of the charts is the invisible but es- 
sential item of common sense. With- 
out it, the best nutritional advice 
mav be of little value. 

(‘common sense will tell you that 
it is not enough, for example, mere- 
ly to eat the proper amounts of all 
required. foods: these foods must 
also be sensibly distributed through- 
out vour waking hours. This means 
eating a substantial breakfast to re- 
store the nutrients lost during the 
long fast of the night, and to carry 
you vigorously through a morning's 
work. It means eating a 
lunch—one large enough to sustain 
vou during the afternoon but not 
so large as to make you groggy by 
3 o'clock. It means arranging your 


sensible 


daily intake to permit a glass of 


milk or a cup of cocoa and crackers 
at bedtime—if you sleep better 
after a snack. 

Common sense will also dictate 
care in the preparation of food, in 
order that essential nutritional 
values are not lost during cooking. 


And it will suggest to you ways of 


stretching your food dollars, so that 
you can supply the family’s nutri- 
tional needs without depriving 
them of other essentials. 

Seeking variety in your menus 
is one means of eating better for less 
money. Many little-used vegetables 
and inexpensive cuts of meat are 
as high in health value as they are 
low in cost. If you eat as many 
different foods as you can, you will 
be more likely to obtain all the 
essentials for good health. 

[Important as food is, however, 
people do not live by food alone. 
You must recognize food for the 
role it plays in your unconscious 
mind as well as for the vital role it 
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plays in your body’s well-being. 
Nutritional deficiencies can affect 
your looks so seriously that you re- 
treat into embarrassed shyness and 
finally into unbalanced introver- 
sion. Inadequacies in diet can make 
you feel so listless and enervated 
that your friends gradually turn 
away from you to gayer company 

The charts that follow list the 
symptoms of certain specific dietary 
deficiencies. Some manifest them- 
selves chiefly by affecting your 
appearance, others by disrupting 
your of well-being. If 
suffer from any of these disturb- 
ances, you will want to adjust your 
diet to increase the intake of the 
foods most likely to prove beneficial 

(See ‘* Deficiencies That Affect You 
Looks.”’ page 170.) 

(See ‘Deficiencies That Affect Your 
Health and Vitality,” page 171.) 

Of course, if your own efforts to 
restore deficiencies do not result in 
appreciable improvement, you will 
want to consult a doctor in ordet 
to discover why your body fails to 
assimilate or utilize any particular 
essential. But don’t expect your 
doctor or anyone else to improve 
your looks and your health by im- 
proving your diet unless you co- 
operate. No one can force you to 
eat as you should. 

However, if you really care how 
you look and feel, if you want to 
get the most pleasure and enjov- 
ment out of a long life, don’t think 
of yourself as dieting, but as eating 
your way to a better; fuller life. 

Remember: food is one of the 
pleasantest things in the world. And 
so, good appetite to you, and good 
health and good looks! They are 
yours, not for the asking—but for 
the eating. 


sense you 
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MILK 
CITRUS FRUITS OR TOMATOES 


OTHER FRUITS 


POTATOES 


OTHER VEGETABLES 


EGGS 
MEAT, POULTRY AND FISH 


CHEESE 


DRIED BEANS AND PEAS 


CEREAL 


FATS 


JAMS, SPREADS, ETC. 


DESSERTS 


COD-LIVER OIL 
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Daily Food Chart for Adolescents 


At least.one quart. 


At least one large serving. Your breakfast 
fruit juice will fill this need. 


At least one serving—as dessert or between- 
meal snacks. Use dried fruits several times 
a week — prunes, apricots, raisins, figs, 
dates. 


White or sweet —at least one large serving 
preferably cooked and eaten in their 
jackets. 


At least two large servings, one of which 
should be raw. One of the servings should 
be of the dark green variety such as spin- 
ach, escarole, turnip tops, kale, asparagus 
or broccoli. 


One a day. 
At least one serving. Be sure to eat liver at 
least once a week, 


One serving, which may take the place of 
a meat dish, 


May be used in place of meat and cheese 
once or twice a week, 


A large serving of hot, whole-grain cereal 
for breakfast, with milk and a little sugar. 


Butter, enriched margarine, salad oil. Use 
in moderate amounts on bread and vegeta- 
bles. Bacon is a good source of fat. 


Use in moderate amounts for lunch or be: 
tween-meal sandwiches. Peanut butter is 
especially good. 


At one meal only. Be sure desserts and 
sweets do not take the place of other more 
valuable foods. 


One teaspoonful or use in tablet form, 










































Daily Food Chart for Adults 

















ACTIVE ACTIVE | SEDENTARY | SEDENTARY 
MAN WOMAN MAN WOMAN 
MILK Glasses 3 2 2 2 
(as beverage or in 
cooking) 
CITRUS FRUITS 
OR TOMATOES Servings 1 ] 1 1 
(canned or fresh) 
OTHER FRUITS Servings ] 1 ] 1 
(ineluding dried fruits) 
DARK GREEN 
VEGETABLES Servings} 1 large 1 1 1 
(raw when possible) 
POTATOES Servings| 1 large 1 1 medium 1 small 
(preferably cooked and 
eaten in jackets) 
OTHER VEG. Servings} 1 large 1 1 medium | 1 medium 
(raw when possible) 
MEAT, FISH, 
POULTRY Servings 2 2 medium 1 1 
(eat liver once weekly; 
substitute a cheese 
dish occasionally ) 
EGGS Eggs 2 1 4 weekly 4 weekly 
(alone or in cooking) 
CHEESE Servings 1 1 1 1 
DRIED BEANS, or or or 
PEAS, ETC, Servings ] ] 1 1 
CEREALS Servings} 1 large 1 with 1 medium | 1 medium 
(preferably whole grain; with milk} milk and] with milk | with milk 
hot cereals good all sugar and sugar | and sugar 
vear round) 
BUTTER OR FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE Pats 4 3 3 2 
(reduce quantity slightly 
if oil is used for salads, 
vegetables, etc.) 
BREAD Slices 6 per 3 per 3 2 
(whole-wheat or meal meal 
enriched white) 
DESSERTS Servings 2 1 1 medium | 1 medium 
SUGAR 


(syrup or honey) 
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Moderate amounts in beverages, etc. 
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OTHER FRUITS 


POTATOES 


OTHER VEGETABLES 


EGGS 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 


CHEESE 


DRIED BEANS, PEAS 


CEREAL 


BREAD 


FATS 


JAMS, SPREADS, ETC. 


DESSERTS 


COD-LIVER OIL 


BEVERAGES 


SUGAR. HONEY, ETC. 
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Daily Food Chart for Elders 


| MILK 
| CITRUS FRUITS OR TOMATOES 


At least two glasses. 


At least one serving, though you may pre- 
fer it at the end of the meal. 


At least one serving. Use dried fruits sev- 
eral times a week. 


At least one, preferably cooked and eaten 
in its jacket. 


Two servings, raw, one of the dark-green 
leafy variety. 


At least one. May be used as a substitute 
for meat occasionally. 


One serving. Eat lean meat and eat liver at 
least once a week. 


One serving. May be used as a substitute 
for meat occasionally. 


Occasionally. May be used as a substitute 
for meat. 


One serving. Hot cooked cereal for break- 
fast is both nutritive and stimulating. 


Whole-grain or enriched bread with every 
meal —but should not be used as a substi- 
tute for other foods. 


Very little. Use butter sparingly on bread 
and vegetables. 


Moderate amounts. With bread or crackers 
and a glass of warm milk before bedtime. 


One serving. Avoid substituting between- 
meal cake, cookies, etc. for three good 
meals a day. 


One teaspoonful (or in tablet form) if 
bones show tendency to brittleness. 


Tea and coffee in moderate amounts only. 
Hot milk, cocoa, hot soup are just as warm- 
ing and stimulating and have more food 
value. 


Use sparingly —watch your weight. 


aT. 


















SYMPTOMS 





Deficiencies That Affect Your Looks 


DEFICIENCY 


REMEDIAL FOODS 





SKIN 
Flabbiness and 
tendency to wrinkle 


Dryness 


Pallor 





Sealiness 


Frequent eruptions 





Protein 


Fats 


Iron and copper 


Riboflavin (B.) 


Niacin 













Meat, fowl, fish, soybeans, milk, 
eggs, cheese, legumes, bread and 


cereals, nuts. 


Butter. margarine. meat fats, oils, 
nuts, cheese, cream. 


Meats, liver, fowl. fish, oysters, 
legumes, vegetable greens. pota- 
toes, dried fruits. eggs. whole 
grain or enriched products. 

Meats, fowl, oysters, soybeans, 
milk, eggs, vegetable greens. 

Meats, fowl, fish, peanut butter, 


potatoes, whole grain or enriched 


products. 

















MOUTH AND LIPS 
Teeth decay 


Cracks at corners 
of mouth 
Sore lips and tongue 


Swollen and 
bleeding gums 


Calcium, 
Vitamin A and 


D, Phosphorus 


Riboflavin (B.) 


Vitamin C 


Meat, kidney, fat, fish, fish-liver 
oil, green and yellow vegetables, 
yellow fruits, tomatoes, butter, 
fortified margarine, cream 
cheese, eggs, fortified milk. le- 
gumes, soybeans, whole grain 
products. 


Meats, fowl, oysters, soybeans, 


milk, eggs, vegetable greens. 


Citrus fruits, melons, berries, 
tomatoes, vegetables (particular- 
ly raw). 













EYES 


Lackluster 
Inflamed eyelids 





Riboflavin (B.) 


Meats, fowl, oysters, soybeans, 
milk, eggs, vegetable greens. 
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Deficiencies That Affect 


Health and Vitality 


SYMPTOM 


DEFICIENCY 


REMEDIAL FOODS 





Low resistance 
to infection 


Protein. 
Vitamin A 


Meat, liver, kidney, fowl, fish, 
fish-liver oil, soybeans, butter. 
fortified margarine, milk, cheese. 
cream, eggs. tomatoes, legumes, 
breads and cereals, nuts, green 
and yellow vegetables, yellow 
fruit. 





Slow mental reactions 


Protein 


Meat, fowl, fish, soybeans, milk, 
eggs. cheese, legumes, bread and 
cereals, nuts. 





Poor phy sical tone 


Pretein 


Meat, fowl, fish, soybeans, milk, 
eggs, cheese, legumes, bread and 
cereals, nuts. 





Nervousness, irritability 


Thiamine 
(B,). Niacin 


Meat (particularly pork), fowl, 
fish, oysters, soybeans. potatoes. 
whole grain or enriched prod- 
ucts, vegetable greens, melons, 
peanut butter, milk. 





Loss of vitality: 
General weakness 


Protein. iron, 
copper 


Meat, liver, fowl, fish, oysters, 
soybeans, milk, eggs. cheese, le- 
gumes, vegetable greens, pota- 
toes, mushrooms, dried fruits, 
whole grain or enriched prod- 
ucts, nuts. 





Poor appetite 


Thiamine (B,) 


Meat (particularly pork), fowl, 
soybeans, oysters, potatoes, mel- 
ons. milk, whole grain or en- 
riched products, vegetable 


greens, 








frequent depression Niacin Meat, fowl, fish, peanut butter. 
potatoes, whole grain or enriched 
products. 

Indigestion, constipa- Niacin Meat, fowl, fish, peanut butter. 


tion. and headaches due 
to digestive troubles 


potatoes, whole grain or enriched 
products. 





Tendency to bruise easily 
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Vitamin C 


Citrus fruits, other fruits. mel- 
ons, berries, tomatoes, vegetables 
(particularly raw). 
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Coronet Films’ 
10" Anniversary 


..+A Decade of Quality Production 


In the past ten years, Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films has become the world’s 
outstanding producer of 16mm 
educational films . . . meeting the rigid 
standards of educational perfection 

set by America’s teaching profession ... 
with these exclusive points: 

e The largest producer of 16mm 


educational films. 


e The largest and most complete 
sound-film library of modern post- 


war films. 


e The only important film organi- 
zation to produce all films in fail 
natural color. 


e The only producer controlling 

very phase of film production from 
the original idea, through the script, 
the sh voting, the editing, to the final 
form, insuring the same high quality 


throughout the entire production. 


Yes, 10 years’ production insures a 
CORONET FILM of unequaled quality for 
every teaching need. For complete low- 
cost purchase information and special 


preview privileges, write today to 


Coronet ;ilms 


1S 


CORONET 





























ws A Gem from the 
Coronet Story Teller 








A SAVED BY A DREAM 


»« 


LUSTRATED BY STANLEY MELTZOFF 


LIAS HOWE, inventor of the sewing machine, 

4 spent every cent he owned and could borrow 
trying to perfect a working model. But always, 
one problem thwarted him: where to put the 
eye in the needle so the machine would stitch. 

Placing it at the heel, as with the ordinary 
sewing needle, didn’t work. After long months 
of experimenting, the discouraged and fundless 
young Howe was on the verge of abandoning 
the whole project when he was saved by a dream! 
In the dream, he was prisoner of a savage king 
in a strange country—and as his waking problem 
was the perfection of a sewing machine, so it 
was in the dream. Savages danced about, chant- 
ing as he sweated at his task; the king advanced 
to the beat of tom-toms and gave Howe 24 
hours to finish the machine. Either that, or he 
would go to make a cannibal dinner. 

The hours spun past, yet the machine would 
not sew for lack of a proper needle. Howe fi- 
nally had to give up. But as he was being led to 
the place of execution, he noticed the warriors’ 
spears were pierced near the point! 

Frantically he pleaded for more time. Now he 
knew how to make his machine sew! As 
the savage king paid no attention, he raised his 
voice louder and louder...and woke up yelling. 

It was 3 A. M. Still trembling but wide-awake, 
Elias Howe hurried to his workroom. When the 
sun rose, he had finished the first rough model 
of a needle with the eye near the point. At last, 
the sewing machine worked! — Mary ALkus 











When safetys a must, its PRESTON 


ANTI!— FREEZE 
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One shot lests all winter / NO RUST: NO FOAM 


; NO FREEZE - NO FAILURE 
Give your car the same, safe, all- 
winter protection that fire chiefs, GUARANTEED! 
ambulance drivers, police chiefs 
give theirs. Insist on ‘‘Prestone”’ 
brand anti-freeze. 


MO a 
/ , / ff ‘ . 
Theres nothing else ike ¢/ PRESTONE 
“Prestone” anti-freeze, America’s 1) -FREEZE 4 : 
Number One Brand, is made to RD as ‘ and ‘* Eveready"’ distinguish products 
an exclusive formula. Year after &, . = NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
year, more motorists depend on 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 


ny ad Hf ~ — 
Prestone’’ brand anti-freeze for Pa] 90S NOT BON. AWAY i) =] Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporat 
. . t* 
safe, sure, all- winter protection. — UCC) 


Ask your dealer to show you 
the guarantee. It’s your 
assurance of all-winter safety. 


The registered trade-marks ‘‘ Preston" 








